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EDITORIAL 


HARDLY one among the characteristic tenets or practices of 
modern Catholicism takes its historical origin from Rome. Many 
of them came, at various times, from the Near and Middle East, 
through Spain, Ireland and France; others arose late in such un- 
expected quarters as North Germany. But several of the most 
important are simply English. Daily Mass for the people and 
daily Communion for monks were the rule here long before other 
nations conceived such an ideal. The Henrican martyrs died for 
the divine right of Popes while the doctrine was still disputed in 
other Catholic countries. The Roman Missal received its last 
structural transformation at the hands of an Englishman. And 
those who will study, from this point of view, the work of Manning 
at the Vatican Council, or Edmund Bishop’s recently published 
proposals (of 1903) for the reform of the Roman Breviary, may 
convince themselves that the Englishness of Catholicism is no 
museum label or Chestertonian paradox, but a current reality. 

Under God, the piety of our forefathers was an indispensable 
precondition of the cult of Mary Immaculate. 

The feast of the Conception of Our Lady in Anglo-Saxon 
times is the subject of the first article in the present issue, which 
thus assumes in some degree the character of a Marian Year 
number. Father van Dijk, the Franciscan author of this study, 
will complete it in the Fourth Quarter’s issue with a detailed and 
original examination of the suppression and re-emergence of the 
Feast in the first two generations of Norman England. 

Monsignor Francis Davis has been lecturing in the United 
States on the same theme from another point of view. An article 
from his pen, whose productions have often graced our pages in 
the past, is reserved for our next issue. American readers who have 
been looking forward to its appearance will not regret this delay, 
since it will enable Monsignor Davis to take account, for the 
Norman period, of the discoveries to be communicated by Father 
van Dijk in his second article. 
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A hundred years ago, when the dogma was defined, no one 
(not even Lucas of the Tablet) knew anything about the eleventh- 
century English devotion. In a letter to The Times, on 28 Decem- 
ber 1854, the great Protestant, John Cumming, who only the 
week before had paid a tribute from his pulpit to the Christian 
virtues of the English Catholic nuns at Scutari, wrote of ‘the 
apostacy of the Church of Rome’, concluding: 


The worst I wish my Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, to the 
gallantry of many of whom we are deeply indebted, is emancipa- 
tion into the principles and liberty of that 


(sc. the English national) 


religion, which Mr. Lucas calls ‘a drunken Sybil’, but which we 
believe and can prove to be the inspiration and force and peace of 
the best men in our world, and the foundation of their noblest and 


surest hopes for another. 


There was—there is—room for an apologetic that patiently takes 
such as Cumming at their word, and invites attention to the con- 
tent and quality of that religion, ‘the inspiration and force and 
peace’ of Dunstan and Edward the Confessor, Thomas a Becket 
and More: as yet the thing itself, the Catholicism of our own 
people, is imperfectly known. Thus it is only this year that the text 
has been published (in a foreign periodical) of the treatise of an 
English Benedictine contemporary of St. Bernard, in which the 
Catholic doctrine concerning the new insular feast of our Lady in 
December is admirably defended. 
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THE ORIGIN 
OF THE LATIN FEAST OF 
THE CONCEPTION OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


By 8S. J. P. van DIJK 


He preserved her soul from contracting the stain of original 

sin, in view of the foreseen abundant merits of her only- 
born son, our Saviour Jesus Christ, a sin which she should have 
incurred as a daughter of Adam. This, in simple words, is the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, the subject of which is the 
Virgin Mary at the first instant of her conception in the womb of 
her mother St. Anne. As such, our Lady is also the subject of a 
liturgical feast which, on 8 December, was celebrated in the 
western Church long before the belief in this mystery was 
declared to be a dogma of Catholic faith. As a matter of fact, a 
feast of the ‘Conception of the holy Virgin Mary’ existed in the 
West even before the attention of theologians was drawn to the 
doctrine of her ‘Immaculate’ Conception. It was precisely the 
introduction of this feast into the Latin Church which gave Chris- 
tian society its first chance to ask itself explicitly about the belief 
in this privilege of our Lady. 

In the hundred years that have elapsed since the declaration of 
the dogma, much has been written to clarify both the evolution of 
the doctrine and the development of the feast. And, although it 
was not until the end of the last century that some real progress 
was made in the study of the historical background of the latter— 
mainly by researches of the Englishman Edmund Bishop—the 
literature is by now so extensive that a few words must be said in 
justification of still another article on the subject. 

Apart from the fact that, from time to time, both historical and 
theological research need an unpretending survey of what has 
been achieved recently, an enquiry into the working of mediaeval 
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A' the exact moment when God created the Virgin Mary, 
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public worship also provides useful orientation for those who like 
to reflect upon the social aspects of modern ideas and practices. 
Even an attentive outsider often lacks opportunity to keep pace 
with the constant stream of detailed studies produced by the 
School, where, in their turn, those inside often forget the picture 
around the carefully made brush strokes. Thus minor points, at 
first sight no more than details or shadings, not seldom upset the 
most plausible drawings and reconstructions of others. The con- 
sequent disharmony is not always immediately apparent. Never- 
theless, such awkward situations and mistakes should, at all cost, 
be prevented from becoming treacherously traditional. 

In the present paper, therefore, I intend to give a renewed 
appraisal of the evidence for and the opinions about the liturgical 
feast of the Conception as celebrated in England during the period 
preceding the theological discussions that arose towards the 
middle of the twelfth century. The differences between the 
opinion here expressed and those of others are consequent upon a 
different approach to or appreciation of the sources rather than 
upon the discovery of new material. One of the greatest obstacles in 
the study of liturgical manuscripts is that they can hardly ever be 
dated with certainty, while their local origin has often to be traced 
by complicated, exhaustive and, at times, exhausting study. The 
history behind such scanty information as is provided by kalen- 
dars and liturgical formulas has to be pieced together by infer- 
ences from plain, everyday life, social, political and ecclesiastical. 
Especially in the Middle Ages, the connexion between church- 
life within the walls of the church and that outside was very close. 
In view, however, of the uncertainty in dating and placing litur- 
gical books, the search for these relations is often like looking for 
the well-known needle. And it has all the consequences, including 
the fun, of it. 

Within the scope and limits of the present review, it is impos- 
sible to enter into the arguments that lead me to reject or to 
change previous and, at times, venerated opinions. Those who 
wish to pursue these arguments may find the necessary directives 
in a list of the chief and recent literature appended to these pages. 
Meanwhile, the /eitmotiv of the paper is not to ‘prove’ something 
but to point out that research has not exhausted the subject. If 


1T am also indebted to Professor D. Knowles, Cambridge, and Dr. R. W. Hunt, 
Oxford, for some valuable suggestions and their readiness to read these pages before 
they went to the Press. 
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this may dawn upon some intent and practical scholar, inspiring 
him to take up the new questions that have arisen, the purpose of 
writing has been achieved. Procedamus cum pace. 


The early history of the feast presents itself in two clearly dis- 
tinguished periods, the dividing line being the Norman Conquest. 
The period previous to 1066 is limited to some fifteen years. ‘The 
feast then was observed in a few, though important, centres of 
Anglo-Saxon culture, situated in the extreme south of the country. 
It was the expression of mere piety to our Lady without any doc- 
trinal afterthought or inkling of theological justification, in the 
manner of western thinking. The Conquest produced a slow but 
clear-cut break in English cultural and social life. It also changed 
the tone and character of English piety. In the second period, the 
twelfth-century revival of the feast must be seen against the back- 
ground of the national Anglo-Saxon devotion. Almost immedi- 
ately it encountered Norman opposition. The feast of the Concep- 
tion became an object of theological dispute. At first no more than 
a storm in a tea-cup, a fight in which the original issue of the feast 
was obscured and misunderstood by the opponents, these discus- 
sions made it, if not in name, into a feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Nevertheless, while the theology was developing rapidly, 
the content of the by now traditional liturgy did not keep pace 
with it. In fact, for centuries this hardly changed. 


* * * 


The earliest evidence for a Latin feast of the Conception is 
almost exclusively liturgical and entirely of English origin. It is to 
be found in: 

1. two kalendars from the New Minster at Winchester, the 
monastery adjacent to the cathedral priory or Old Minster ; 

2.a pontifical-benedictional of Christ Church, i.e. the 
cathedral priory, Canterbury, and a martyrology from the 
monastery of St. Augustine in the same city ; 

3. a sacramentary and a pontifical-benedictional of Exeter 
cathedral. 

1. Each of the Winchester kalendars has two typical and till then 
unknown feasts of the Virgin, viz. her Presentation in the Temple 
at the age of three (21 November) and her Conception (8 Decem- 
ber). The oldest copy (B,M., Cotton, Titus D. xxvii) belongs to a 
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collection of kalendarial matter, votive Offices and prayers in 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon. The book was partly written in the days 
of abbot Alnoth by a monk Aelsinus (1023-35). So was the 
kalendar; but the two feasts of our Lady are not written by the 
scribe. They were added slightly later, perhaps some time in the 
fifties. In the second kalendar (B.M., Cotton, Vitellius E. xviii), 
prefixed to a Latin psalter with Anglo-Saxon glosses, both feasts 
are entered by the scribe of the manuscript himself. The manu- 
script dates from about 1060. No liturgical documents of the Old 
Minster seem to have survived from those days. 

2. The pontifical-benedictional of Christ Church, Canterbury 
(B.M., Harley 2892), dates from about the middle or early 
third quarter of the eleventh century. The latter portion of the 
book contains threefold episcopal blessings for both feasts (21 
November and 8 December). Such blessings were given at pon- 
tifical High Mass after the Pater noster. Hence the presence of 
these texts indicates that both feasts were counted among the 
more solemn days of the year. The martyrology of St. Augustine’s 
(B.M., Cotton, Vitellius C. xii) was certainly written after the 
Conquest, probably about 1070. There are special entries for the 
Presentation and the Conception. The former is clearly by a later 
hand. The eulogy of the Conception, however, is written by the 
scribe. He must have found it—whether added or not—in the book 
from which he copied. This, consequently, must have been 
written before the Conquest. 

3. Among the liturgical books which Leofric presented to 
Exeter cathedral, two manuscripts are still extant which show that 
the feast of the Conception (not that of the Presentation) was 
observed there during the bishop’s reign in the years 1046-73. 
One is a sacramentary from the north of Gaul which was aug- 
mented at Exeter with a great number of Masses. It is known as 
the Leofric Missal (Oxford, Bodl. 579). On one of the last leaves 
in the book we find a Mass for the Conception, consisting—as 
usually in sacramentaries—-of a collect, a secret and a post- 
communion. The other manuscript, a pontifical-benedictional, 
was written entirely in England, most likely for Leofric himself 
(B.M., Add. 28188). Though the manuscript is not necessarily 
pre-Conquest, it goes back to pre-Conquest sources and _ its 


1 E. Bishop, The Bosworth Psalter, 19 ff., and Liturgica historica, 239, ascribed the 
Vitellius kalendar to the Old Minster. One fails to see why, though it must be said 
that the volume soon left the New Minster for the cathedral priory. 
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character is definitely Anglo-Saxon. As in the Christ Church 
benedictional, there is an episcopal blessing for the Mass of the 
Conception. The text, however, is different and of great import- 
ance for the meaning of the feast as celebrated in those early days. 


The fact that a feast of the Conception is attested in only six 
pre-Conquest manuscripts from three places suggests that its 
origin must be sought either in Winchester, Canterbury or 
Exeter. Moreover, since the feast does not figure in earlier sources 
it must have been introduced there some time about the middle of 
the eleventh century. The most obvious questions now are: in 
which of these three cities was it first observed, and: how did it 
spread to the others? The queries how it came to England, and 
why in the years preceding the Conquest may be left till later. 

The liturgical relations between Winchester and Exeter have 
been long recognized. In providing his cathedral with liturgical 
books, bishop Leofric used Winchester models. In the additions to 
the Leofric Missal the scribe copied Winchester formulas even 
without changing local details that had little or no meaning else- 
where. Though the material available does not permit us to prove 
that the Exeter benedictional, with its episcopal blessing for the 
Mass of the Conception, was also copied from a Winchester 
book,! the fact that the Mass of the Leofric Missal also occurs in 
another Winchester missal of about 1120, now at Le Havre,? 
suggests that Leofric adopted both the feast and its formulas from 
Winchester. 

The relation between Winchester and Canterbury has, if I am 
not mistaken, never been explained in this connexion. Professor 
Knowles has pointed out how, before the end of the tenth century, 
Christ Church, Canterbury, adopted the monastic reform of 
bishop Ethelwold. At Winchester cathedral, the latter had intro- 
duced monks instead of a secular clergy so as to secure a more 
regular and solemn performance of the liturgy. Thus arose in this 
country the typical institution of cathedral priories, in which the 
bishop of the diocese was, at the same time, also the abbot of the 
cathedral monastery. Before the close of the century, Ethelwold’s 
example was followed in the cathedrals of Canterbury, Sherborne 


1 A strong indication, however, is that the blessing for St. Swithun, the patron saint 
of Winchester, contains the words: interventu tanti patroni . . . 

2 This missal also has a proper preface which is not in the Leofric Missal. The idea, 
proposed by some Continental scholars, that the Mass of the Conception in this 
manuscript was copied from the Leofric Missal is untenable on historical grounds. 
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and Worcester ; after the Conquest, it was adopted in many more 
places. However, the organization as such does not seem to have 
implied such special connexions as uniformity of monastic and 
liturgical observances among the several priories. What is more, 
the feast of the Conception occurs in the books of Winchester and 
Canterbury, while the Sherborne and Worcester kalendars, 
equally posterior to the reform, do not have it. Finally, there is no 
proof that at Christ Church the feast was really introduced from 
Winchester : its presence at St. Augustine’s has also to be accounted 
for. The feast is certainly not the result of the ecclesiastical 
reform of Ethelwold. Its spreading has to be sought in another 
direction. 

Taking into account the date of the Winchester and Canter- 
bury manuscripts, there is one person who can hardly be kept out 
of this question. His name is bound up with a legend, or rather 
vision, that was widely known in England and abroad even before 
the middle of the twelfth century. It existed on its own, was in- 
serted into collections of Miracles of St. Mary and even found its 
way into Office books as reading matter for the night office. For 
all this, the owner of this name should be regarded as one of the 
great promoters of the feast of the Conception throughout mediae- 
val North and Central Europe. And yet, by a curious stroke of 
fate, he has never been connected with the Winchester-Canter- 
bury case.! Worse, because of the vision, his authority has con- 
stantly been rejected or discarded as untrustworthy. Up to a 
certain point this is just. However, if I am not mistaken, the 
question is not so simple as that. 

The legend, of course, exists in various versions ;? its main 
features can be reduced to the following. When the Danes had 
heard that England was occupied by the Normans, they began 
preparations to invade the country in order to regain it once more 
for themselves. William the Conqueror was informed about this 
and, after consultation with his nobles, he sent Aethelsin, Aelsinus, 
Egelsin or Elsin, abbot of (St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and of St. 
Benedict’s) Ramsey as an ambassador to Denmark in order to 
come to some understanding with the enemy. The mission com- 
pleted, Elsin returned to England. But on the way back the ship 
was caught in a terrible storm. Everything seemed lost. At that 


1 A suggestion, however, made by H. Thurston in 1904 in the edition of Eadmer’s 
treatise De Conceptione, p. xxix, note 2, could, if read, have solved the problem. 


2 See Poncelet, ‘Index miraculorum B.M.V.’ in Analecta Bollandiana, xxi, 1902, no. 
260 (p. 262). 
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moment, Elsin invoked the help of our Lady, imploring her to 
show what should be done in order to save himself and his com- 
pany from certain death. Then Elsin saw a bishop, who promised 
liberation from the perils of the sea, upon condition that he 
would introduce the feast of the Conception into his monastery. 
Not knowing how this should be done, Elsin asked the apparition 
to instruct him on the subject. The answer was that it be cele- 
brated on 8 December! with the Office of the Nativity of the 
Virgin, in which, however, the word ‘nativity’ was to be replaced 
by ‘conception’ whenever it occurred. Elsin promised to do so. 
And the party arrived home safe and sound. The abbot, of course, 
kept his promise. Not only did he introduce the feast into his own 
monastery at Ramsey, but he also propagated it wherever the 
occasion presented itself. 

No doubt, the story raises some awkward questions: if only 
because the historian, out for simple facts, can hardly cope with 
such unexpected happenings from above. On the other hand, it 
also contains suggestions which inspire confidence in further 
enquiry. There is, for instance, the manner in which the meaning 
of the feast is explained by the appearing bishop (St. Augustine of 
Canterbury?). Presently it will be seen how, up to a certain point, 
the mystery of 8 December is identical with that of the Nativity of 
the Virgin (8 September). The instruction, therefore, that it 
should be celebrated with an existing Office, already commem- 
orating that mystery, is both theologically and liturgically correct. 
But there are other, noteworthy, points in the legend. The ambas- 
sador Elsin not only appears to have been a real historical person, 
but also one of the important figures, who are the link between the 
Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Churches. In fact, a man cap- 
able of continuing the ancient tradition. And he appeared on the 
scene of history just at the time when the feast of the Conception 
spread from Winchester to other places. 

The St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, copy of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (MS. E) reports this: Wulfric, abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
died around Easter 1059. The news was immediately brought to 
the king, who held a session of the withan at Winchester. His 
choice of a new abbot fell on a certain Elsin, monk of the Old 
Minster. ‘The abbot elect followed archbishop Stigand, who, on 
the subsequent feast of St. Augustine of Canterbury, the patron 


1 The date is obtained by the calculation of nine months, backwards from the feast 
of the Nativity of the Virgin (8 September). 
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saint of the elect’s new home, administered to him the abbatial 
blessing at the royal seat at Windsor. Both the king’s choice and 
his permission to have the new abbot blessed at Windsor indicate 
that Elsin was by no means an obscure or unknown figure. He was 
a man of authority, whose past, it is true, is a complete mystery. 
His future, however, was to be that of a famous man. Here it is 
not the place to go into the details of his stirring life.1 A few points, 
however, may help to appreciate the value and authority of his 
vision. 

In 1063 the pope granted Elsin, as abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
the privilege of mitre and sandals, thus putting him practically on 
a level with a bishop.? Within the next three years, king Edward 
entrusted him with the abbacy of the great monastery of Ramsey 
in Huntingdonshire, to replace abbot Elfwin, who suffered from 
ill health. Yet Elsin did not resign his office at Canterbury, hold- 
ing these two important houses in plurality. After the Conquest 
and before William went to Normandy, he must have been sent on 
his mission to Denmark, probably in 1067. Shortly afterwards, 
however, both Stigand and Elsin incurred the Conqueror’s 
wrath. The latter, not waiting for any disastrous results, fled to 
Denmark in 1070, where he was sure of a good reception. He was 
evidently pardoned by William within the next six or seven years: 
but he never returned to Canterbury, where his place had been 
taken by a Norman abbot. At Ramsey, however, his predecessor 
Elfwin had taken over. Now Elsin replaced him again. As abbot, 
he signed a charter in which the king confirmed all Ramsey pos- 
sessions in December 1077.4 He ruled the monastery till his death 
in 1087. 

Now what have we to think of the vision? Some truth can 
easily be detected. As a monk at the Old Minster, Winchester, 
before 1059—his connexion with the house is recorded four times 
in Domesday Book—Elsin must have known that the feast was 
celebrated in the adjacent New Minster, from which we possess 


* A good basis for further research is to be found in E. etronan ag os History of the 
Norman Conquest of England, Oxford, 1871, iv, 135-8, and Appendix P 

2 See A. H. Sweet in Speculum, xxviii, 1953, 476 ff. 

* For the background of Elsin’s mission see L. M. Larson, “The efforts of the 
Danish kings to recover the English Crown’ in Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association Tor 1910, Washington, 1912, 71-81. 

* On the basis of the series of Ramsey abbots (‘Chronicon abbatiae Ramesiae’, 
Rolls Series, 1886, 340, and ‘Cartularium’, Rolls Series, 1893, iii, 174), the first year of 
Elsin’s second abbacy i is generally given as 1080; see VCH, Huntingdonshire, i, 384. This 
is incorrect. Elsin’s signature of the charter in question is to be found in the ‘Chronicon’ 
loc. cit., 202 ff., and in the ‘Cartularium’, ii, 91 ff., both with the same date. 
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contemporary liturgical evidence. Perhaps he had celebrated it 
with his own confréres. What is more, the striking chronological 
coincidence of Elsin’s election to abbot of St. Augustine’s with the 
presence of the feast in the Canterbury monasteries, and the close 
connexion of his name with the legendary origin of the feast, all 
make it more than probable that Elsin himself brought the feast 
from Winchester to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. Whence, through 
his authority and propaganda, it may have been adopted by the 
monks of Christ Church. Anyhow, Elsin must have known the 
feast either at Winchester or at Canterbury. This simple fact, how- 
ever, does not agree with the ignorance he shewed during the 
vision, when asking information about the date and manner of the 
Office. In other words, the didactic feature in the story justifies 
some doubt of its supernatural origin. Elsin’s ignorance is skilfully 
brought in to provide an opportunity for explaining how the feast 
should be celebrated. On the other hand, the real fact behind this 
point of the legend is that the feast cannot have been widely 
known. And this fits in well with the documents. 

But there is more. The story as such has every appearance of 
being a fake. Elsin was a man who really had serious trouble with 
his eyes. In 1066, when king Harold was contemplating whether 
to march against the Scandinavian forces in the north, Elsin had a 
vision in which he was told to inform the king not to be dis- 
heartened but to go forth into battle. Now the battle took place at 
Stamfordbridge on 25 September, and the result was as Elsin had 
been foretold. The disaster, however, was that his heavenly infor- 
mant had forgotten to mention how three days later William of 
Normandy would be disembarking at leisure on an undefended 
shore in the south. Hence it looks as though Elsin was precisely the 
type who would invent another edifying and, this time, less risky 
vision. By doing so, he only applied a well-known and then appre- 
ciated method of backing and substantiating his enthusiasm for the 
new feast with supernatural approval.! This pious policy, seen in 
the light of Elsin’s life and character, provides at least a probable 
basis for concluding that he himself caused the feast to spread 
from the Old Minster, Winchester, to St. Augustine’s, Canter- 
bury. Which, of course, does not yet mean that the monks of the 

1 It may be remembered that at Aquileia, too, someone invented a vision in order 
to justify the introduction of the feast; see J. B. M. de Rubeis, Monumenta ecclesiae 
Aquilejensis, Strasbourg, 1740, 456 f. It was known and used for liturgical reading in 


this country at least towards the end of the fourteenth century ; Bodleian library, MS. 
Rawil. D. (13660), nos. 54-5. 
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Old Minster may not have got it from elsewhere ; for instance, from 
their confréres at the New Minster. 


The Elsin story as such does not really belong to the Anglo- 
Saxon period. The narrative is clearly post-Conquest and may 
well have been ‘invented’ as a supernatural and, therefore, unde- 
niable argument against the Norman opposition to the feast which 
will be explained in the second part of this paper. In one point, in 
fact, the legend was certainly effective, namely in the regulation 
that the Conception should be celebrated with texts from the 
Nativity of the Virgin. This became the general tradition, even 
when, in the fifteenth century, the Office of the Conception was 
introduced into the Roman liturgy. Nevertheless, I should like to 
think that one striking instance of Elsin’s early, perhaps even pre- 
Conquest propaganda has survived. First of all, it should be men- 
tioned that Elsin may well have shown a more than common 
interest in public worship as such. Ramsey-Canterbury connec- 
tions in matters liturgical are evident from a benedictional in 
Paris (B.N., lat. 987**) which in origin was copied from a Canter- 
bury book.! And Professor F. Wormald has kindly drawn my 
attention to the fact that MS. Julius B. v in the British Museum 
contains a late copy of an early Ramsey martyrology which, in 
its turn, was copied from a St. Augustine’s exemplar. Elsin’s 
propaganda for the feast of the Conception therefore may well 
fit into a much wider interest. Now among the Worcester kalen- 
dars of the second half of the eleventh century there is a copy 
from the cathedral of St. Mary which contains the feast of the 
Conception. It is prefixed to St. Wulfstan’s Prayer Book (Cam- 
bridge, CCC 391), dating from 1062-95.? E. Bishop has drawn 
attention to the relation of this kalendar with those of Winchester. 
This, however, is only slight, and the idea is certainly strengthened 
by the presence of this feast in both places. Yet, Worcester may 
well have got it from Ramsey. St. Oswald, as bishop of Worcester, 
founded Ramsey abbey late in the tenth century. Shortly after- 
wards, the abbey provided the monastic population for Oswald’s 
cathedral priory at Worcester. The connexion between the houses 
was intensified when, later on, the relics of St. Aethelred and St. 
Aethelbriht were translated from Ramsey to Worcester. In a (pre- 


1R. M. Woolley in Henry Bradshaw Society, li, London, 1917, pp. ix ff. 
® See L. MacLachlan, ‘St. Wulstan’s Prayer Book’ in Journal of Theological Studies, 


XXX, 1929, 174-7- 
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sumably) Worcester kalendar of the second quarter of the eleventh 
century their feast is added by a later hand. ‘The presence, there- 
fore, of a feast of the Conception in the kalendar of Wulfstan’s 
Prayer Book may point to Ramsey as well as to Winchester. It 
may be due to the activity of Elsin as abbot of Ramsey, either 
before or after his flight to Denmark or even before the coming of 
the Normans. Wulfstan and Elsin must have known each other 
well; their relations with Harold, their attitude towards the Con- 
queror and their position in the monasteries which were so 
closely related can hardly have failed to bring these men 
together. 


Lastly there is the problem how the feast of the Conception 
was introduced at Winchester and why only about the middle of 
the eleventh century. The easiest way out would be to suppose 
that Elsin himself made it known. However, apart from the fact 
that our knowledge does not extend before the last twenty-seven 
years of his life, i.e. from his appointment to abbot of St. Augus- 
tine’s, such an hypothesis begs the question. Elsin must have be- 
come acquainted with the feast elsewhere. 

For years, certain scholars have sought to connect the Anglo- 
Saxon feast with entries in the late ninth-century Irish martyrolo- 
gies of Oengus and Tallaght, and the tenth-century copies of a 
metrical kalendar, referring to a feast which occurs on various 
days between 1 and 3 May. However, there is now no need to 
enter into the complicated and, at times, far-fetched suppositions 
made on this so-called Celtic priority of the feast. Father Paul 
Grosjean of the Bollandists has shown that the entries in these 
documents never represented a liturgical feast. They are due 
to scribal errors and ignorance. First the name of a martyr 
Marianus (of Numidia), mis-spelt as Maria, was copied from a 
shortened version of the Martyrology of St. Jerome. Then a later 
scribe, not wanting to be so vague about a feast of the Virgin, 
made it into a ‘Great Feast of Mary’. Another, who had some 
knowledge of the apocryphal gospel, in which the conception of 


1 Research in this direction will be hampered by the fact that the name Elsin, 
Alsi, etc., was quite common. See, for instance, the monk Aelsinus, who wrote MS. 
Cotton, Titus D. xxvii, the obituary of the New Minster, edited by W. de Gray Birch, 
‘Liber Vitae’, Hampshire Record Society, 1892, 22 ff., and the Domesday Book entries of 
the same county in VCH, Hampshire, i, 22, 142; iv, 35, 47, 146, 186, 525; v, 120, 126, 
172, 212, etc. On the other hand, it should be remembered that there may be some 
truth in the Ramsey tradition that the feast was, indeed, ‘by him (Elsin) first invented’ ; 
see p. 258, supra, note 4. 
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the Virgin is described (see presently), conjectured that this ‘great’ 
feast was the feast of the Conception.! 

Nor has the Anglo-Saxon feast anything to do with the seventh- 
and eighth-century Conceptio sanctae Mariae that was observed either 
on 18 December or on the Sunday before Christmas in the Moz- 
arabic and Ambrosian liturgies, whence it found its way into some 
monastic Ordines of Carolingian Gaul.? The subject of this feast 
was not the passive conception of the child Mary in the womb of 
her mother St. Anne but her active conception or incarnation of 
our Saviour. This feast, in fact, was the equivalent of the Annunci- 
ation (25 March) which, it was thought, could not conveniently 
be celebrated in Lent. Hence it was transferred to the week before 
Christmas. 

E. Bishop has pointed out that the search for the origin of the 
Latin feast of the Conception must be guided by two facts, namely 
that (a) the Winchester and Canterbury manuscripts are mon- 
astic, and (b) in both places the feast of the Conception occurs 
together with that of the Presentation. He proposed as a probable 
solution that they were borrowed from one of the many Greek 
monasteries in southern or central Italy. Inthe Byzantine Churcha 
feast of the Conception was celebrated on g December, at least 
from the late seventh or early eighth century. The existence of this 
feast had become known in the West through the Greek monas- 
teries and colonies in Italy. Thus it had found its way into the well- 
known Marble Kalendar of Naples, compiled and perhaps even 
chiselled between the years 847 and 877. This work is undoubt- 
edly of Latin origin. Yet the feast of g December does not repre- 
sent a liturgical day in the church of Naples as such. The whole 
kalendar is neither a liturgical nor a local—nor, for that matter, 
an historical—document. It was made as a lasting monument in 
honour and veneration of the many saints and mysteries. They are 
listed in the form of a kalendar, a booklet also used for liturgical 
purposes. But the series of feasts collected by the author of this 
Naples kalendar had noimmediate liturgical significance whatever. 


1F, T. Wainwright, “The chronology of the Mercian Register’ in English Hist. 
Review, |x, 1945; go f., brings the date of the battle of Holme (go2 or 903) into con- 
nexion with the feast of the Conception. However, the expression ‘post dies quinque 
festa puerperae sanctae’ cannot be understood of the Conception ; the puerperium is the 
birth or Nativity of the Virgin (8 September). Granted for the sake of argument that 
the feast of the Conception existed about 1030, when this note was written, it was 
certainly not a festival that would be used for dating a battle. 

2M. Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani du haut moyen-dge, iii, Louvain, 1951, 59 f., 95, 
: _— xv and xvi). The institution of this feast was by tradition ascribed to St. 

Idefonsus. 
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Now the origin and meaning of the Greek feast are clear. 
According to the apocryphal gospel of St. James, the conception 
of the Virgin was marked by miraculous events. Though her 
mother St. Anne had reached the age when she could no longer 
be blessed with children, an angel announced to her and her 
husband Joachim that she would give birth to a child, whose 
name would be Mary. As her parents had promised and wished, 
she would be consecrated to the Lord and, moreover, she would 
be filled with the Holy Ghost from her mother’s womb. This 
narrative is obviously inspired by the gospel of St. Luke. He first 
reports the announcement of the miraculous conception, sanctifi- 
cation and birth of St. John the Baptist to Zacharias, when 
Elisabeth had reached an advanced age. Then he describes the 
mystery of the conception of our Lord, more generally known 
under the name of the annunciation of the Virgin by the archangel 
Gabriel. 

The conception of the Virgin, therefore, is the link between the 
conception of the Lord’s precursor, St. John, and that of the 
Saviour Himself. The feasts form a trilogy which, in the field of art, 
inspired paintings of the Three Holy Mothers, each bearing their 
child. Thus they were represented, for instance, in an eighth- 
century fresco in the ancient church of Santa Maria Antica, 
Rome.! The three conceptions are a preamble to the redemption ; 
each of them brought this event nearer. The conception of the 
Virgin in particular was the beginning of the victory of the 
woman over the serpent, a victory promised as long ago as the 
Garden of Eden. In short, the corresponding feast was celebrated 
by the Greeks for a threefold miracle and mystery : 

(a) the annunciation by an angel; 

(6) the active conception by a sterile womb and the sancti- 
fication of the child Mary by the prediction of her name; 

(c) the passive conception of the child, which was the first 
immediate step towards the salvation of the human race by her 
son, Jesus Christ. 

The Greek Church, therefore, celebrated before all the child of 
a miracle, the sunrise of the redemption. It did not reflect either 
upon the origin of this conception or upon the mystery of the 
child’s calling in connexion with the belief in original sin. On the 
contrary, the feast was the consequence of a simple-minded devo- 
tion which needed neither theological nor philosophical explana- 


1 W. de Griineisen, Sainte Marie Antique, Rome, 1911, p. 110, pl. 84; see also p. 527. 
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tion. The idea of an ‘immaculate’ conception as such was never 
discussed. Consequently, it was foreign to the feast of g December. 
The latter was simply another aspect, an equivalent of the feast of 
the Nativity of the Virgin (8 September), introduced into the 
Latin Church in the course of the seventh century, again under 
influence of Byzantium. The main object of this feast is clearly 
stated in the collect of the day: 


Famulis tuis . . . ut quibus beatae virginis partus extitit salutis 
~exordium nativitatis eius votiva solemnitas pacis tribuat incre- 
mentum. 


Now the most eloquent proof that the Anglo-Saxon feast of the 
Conception was borrowed from the Byzantine Church is to be 
found in one of the most ancient liturgical texts, viz. in the epis- 
copal blessing of the Exeter pontifical-benedictional, a formula 
which is not improbably copied from a Winchester model. As in 
the Byzantine liturgy, the Anglo-Saxon text leads up to the feast 
of the Nativity of the Virgin. Its mystery is the same, while the 
feast itself belongs to the liturgical triptych of the three Concep- 
tions of 24 June, 8 December and 25 March. I just transcribe the 
text, italicizing what bears upon the meaning of the feast ; each of 
the three parts of the blessing contains a specific point of the 


mystery : 


Sempiterna[m] a Deo benedictionem vobis beatae Mariae vir- 
ginis pia deposcat supplicatio, quam concipiendam Omanipotens, 
ex qua eius conciperetur Unigenitus, angelico declaravit preconio, quam et 
vobis. .. . Amen. 

Quique illam ante conceptum presignavit nomine Spiritus sancti obum- 
bratione, vos divinam gratiam mente annuat concipere . . . atque 
deifica confirmet sanctificatione. Amen. 

Sancta vero Dei genitrix Maria vobis a Deo pacis et gaudii optineat 
incrementum, ut quibus felix eiusdem beatae virginis partus extitit salutis 
exordium, sit etiam ipse Iesus Christus premium in coelis . . . Amen. 
Quod ipse praestare dignetur. .. . 


As for the contact of the Greek Church with the Latin Church 
in Italy, Bishop’s suggestion as a whole can hardly be mistaken. 
Around the year 1000, Italian monasticism was revived, drawing 
its inspiration from the East. In their turn, the newly founded or 
rebuilt Greek monasteries, such as those in Rome, Naples, Grotta- 
ferrata and Monte Gargano, inspired Latin monastic institutions 
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and the movement spread far to the north. Other scholars, more- 
over, have drawn attention to the Greek and even Armenian 
monks, who came to this country in the late tenth and early 
eleventh centuries. Solemn pilgrimages were undertaken to Rome 
by important figures, such as king Canute, who during his long 
stay there secured a guarantee of safe passage for pilgrims from the 
northern countries, an arrangement solemnly agreed to in a pact 
between the pope, the emperor Conrad II, the king of Burgundy, 
Rudolf II, and others. 

However suggestive these details are, they contain no direct 
explanation of how the two feasts of the Presentation and the Con- 
ception suddenly appeared after the middle of the eleventh 
century. For king Canute died in 1035 and the other instances re- 
ferred to hardly go beyond the twenties. Moreover, the number of 
those who went to Rome and the famous sanctuary of St. Michael 
at Monte Gargano—passing on their way that of the Holy Face at 
Lucca—was so great that the feasts cannot really be connected 
with a journey of some illustrious personage. ‘The many bishops 
who went to Rome had plenty of companions who may have 
stayed for a longer or shorter time at the Schola Saxorum or St. 
Mary’s in Saxia, the national hospital and guesthouse between the 
Tiber and St. Peter’s. 

As a matter of fact, in all these suggestions something is mis- 
sing, namely that the eleventh century, particularly the second 
half of the century, was a time in which the dawning renaissance 
of the mediaeval West also saw the rise of a more active and 
tender devotion to our Lady. It was a spontaneous movement 
that, in the twelfth century, was going to penetrate the whole of 
Christian society. In great part, the later development was due to 
the Orders of Citeaux and Prémontré. Long before that, however, 
devotional Mariology had again come to life. The increasing 
number of church dedications to St. Mary, the propaganda for the 
Lady Office, the addition of a preface in her honour to the list of 
the nine traditional prefaces, the more frequent occurrence of 
statues and miniatures, representing the mysteries of her life, even 
the growing frequency of the Christian name Mary, are so many 
indications of a renewed and awakening piety. As before, in the 
Merovingian Age, the movement drew its inspiration from the 
eastern Church. The influence of the somewhat earlier revival of 
Greek monasticism in Italy should not be underestimated. In 
itself, however, it does not explain everything. 
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The hunt for more tangible suggestions to trace the relations of 
Winchester with the eastern liturgy may go in various directions. 
Tackling the problem from the Anglo-Saxon side: one wonders 
whether perhaps queen Aelfgifu, the second wife of Canute, had a 
hand in the introduction of the feasts. She shared Elsin’s ideas of 
and friendship with archbishop Stigand. She claimed Winchester 
as her ‘morning gift’ or dowry, and had extensive rights at Exeter. 
For years she lived at Winchester, and among the many treasures 
which she presented to the New Minster was a ‘Greek shrine’ with 
thirty-two relics.1 She also bought an arm of the apostle St. 
Bartholomew from an archbishop of Benevento, whom the fame 
(and riches) of this country had led hither to dispose of his 
treasure.” The ‘Old Lady’ gave it to Christ Church, Canterbury. 
She died in 1052 and was buried next to her husband in the Old 
Minster which she had also enriched with lands and enclosures. 

The question, however, could also be solved from the other 
side, namely in southern or central Italy. The search should be 
guided, for instance, by the fact that the Exeter (and Winchester?) 
episcopal blessing contains a clear quotation and paraphrase of the 
collect Famulis tus of 8 September. Though this collect was 
common to the Gregorian and New-Gelasian sacramentaries, it 
was not generally accepted and, for instance, is not found in any 
liturgical book of English provenance. Where did the person, 
who paraphrased it, borrow this text? Elimination of Italian 
churches and dioceses might lead, at least, to a negative 
result. 

I have been unable to follow up a vague reference to the effect 
that St. Leo [IX recommended the feast, or the veneration, of the 
Conception at the council of Vercelli (1050), where the doctrine 
of Berengar was once more condemned. A priori, however, it is un- 
likely that an official word of the pope would have found response 
in far-off England and not on the Continent. Yet, in some way, 
the pontificate of Leo IX may well have some connexion with the 
two eastern feasts of the Virgin, though for reasons of ecclesiastical 
policy rather than because of personal interest or interference of 
the pope. From the accession of Michael Caerularius to the patri- 
archal see of Constantinople in 1043, a kind of cold war was going 
on between Rome and Byzantium. The conflict was settled ten 


* Her own patron saint is the last in the series of holy women in the kalendar of the 
Cotton MS., Titus D., xxvi, which formed one book with Titus D., xxvii. 
2 See Acta Sanctorum, A pM 103 ff., and H. A. Wilson in Henry Bradshaw Soc., 


xxiv, London, 1903, p. xiii 
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years later with the excommunication of the patriarch. Mean- 
while, from 1050 onwards there were serious attempts on the part 
of the basileus Constantine IX, who sent a representative to 
southern Italy, to come to some understanding between East and 
West. Perhaps the interest in the two eastern feasts of the Virgin is 
the result of these attempts at mutual response and peace. If so, 
their presence at Winchester could be the expression of the desire 
for unity of East and West brought from southern Italy either by a 
visitor to these isles or by a monk on his return from a pilgrimage. 
The contemporary growing devotion to the Virgin would thus 
receive a still deeper significance. 

All these vague indications have still to be studied more 
closely. Nevertheless, they have, if I am not mistaken, more chance 
of bringing research into closer contact with the evidence pro- 
vided by the liturgical manuscripts of Winchester than any 
suggestions from an earlier period. On the other hand, it cannot 
be denied that the influence of eastern art upon the Winchester 
drawings, particularly upon those in the Liber Vitae of the New 
Minster, goes back to the days when there was not yet any 
question of a feast of the Conception there. 


(To be concluded) 


1 See E. Kantorowicz, ‘Ivories and Litanies’ in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, v, 1942, 78, and the literature quoted there. 


THE COURSE OF WELSH 
NATIONALISM TODAY 


By H. W. J. EDWARDS 


joined the Welsh Nationalist Party, one or two of her friends 

asked her in all seriousness, ‘And when are you joining the 
Catholic Church?’ 

Three years ago a well-known Welsh Labour M.P. who has 
conducted a one-man campaign (quite sui generis) against the 
Welsh Nationalist movement said at Cwmparc in Rhondda: “The 
Welsh Nationalist Party is an agent of the Vatican.’ 

Someone told me some kind of joke about this new party. It 
goes: ‘Name three Catholics in the Welsh Nationalist Party.’ The 
right answer is ‘Saunders Lewis, Saunders Lewis and Saunders 
Lewis’—on the basis of ‘name three Lord Mayors of London’: 
‘Dick Whittington, Dick Whittington and Dick Whittington.’ 

The joke is, of course, about as good an answer as you are 
likely to find to the calumny that the Welsh Nationalist Party is in 
any sense a Catholic Party. But that the belief is held in some 
form among many Welsh people is one reason for introducing the 
subject of the Welsh Nationalist movement today. 

Before I do that, I want to define such necessary terms as are 
commonly used, very much after the way in which some defend- 
ant of a disputatio defines his terms. First of all, those who have no 
notion of Welsh mutation—the alteration of initial letters of a 
Welsh word in accordance with certain grammatical rules, may 
take notice of the fact that ‘plaid’ means the same as the ‘blaid’ 
and that when I write the Blaid—the word simply means Party— 
I mean the Welsh Nationalist Party. This is now a convention in 
Wales among those of all political parties. 

The Welsh Nationalist Party, Y Blaid Genedlaethol Cymru, was 
formed in 1925 from a fusion of two separate nationalist move- 
ments, one of northern Welsh people and the other from the 
south. It is today the hard core of nationalism in Wales, and if you 
say you are a Welsh Nationalist, it is usually assumed that you are 
either a member of or a supporter of this party, the Blaid. 
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The Welsh Republican Party. This small group was formed in 
1949 from a section of the Blaid which thought that the Blaid 
policy was becoming ‘minimalist’ and that the real goal of Welsh 
Nationalism was the creation of a free Welsh state on the lines of 
Eire. For a time there were several Blaid members and there still 
are quite a few who regard the Republican group as more con- 
sistently nationalist. 

The Petition for a Parliament for Wales, often called the Deiseb. 
This movement includes those of all political parties and those of 
none in theory. It began at Llandrindod in 1950 where all parties 
except the Conservative and Republican parties were represented. 
It proposes to present Parliament eventually with a monster 
petition signed by Welshmen everywhere in favour of a Welsh 
Parliament, similar to that of Northern Ireland. The Blaid gives 
it its entire support. Republicans are critical. Almost all Welsh 
Liberals, including Mr. Clement Davies, support it. 

Cymru Fydd is the name of the late nineteenth-century Welsh 
Nationalist movement, which was well described as Liberalism in 
Welsh dress. 

Several writers, myself included, though I ought to mention 
first the Brynmawr nationalist, Walter Dowding, a Catholic, and 
the Rev. A. W. Wade-Evans, an Anglican parson whose articles 
are well known to readers of the Western Mail, have hinted at what 
they variously call Royalist or Conservative Nationalism, which, 
while not to be found in a given political party, certainly does 
exist in some form. The great Saunders Lewis, who is widely 
known as S. L., may properly be called a royalist. There are, 
however, several Welshmen who, whether members of the Blaid 
or not, are strongly Tory (rather than Conservative) and equally 
nationalist. It is a vague but discernible constituency. 

The Anti-Partition League is an organization of Irish import 
having as its aim the ending of the present partitioning of Ireland. 
It has branches in Wales, mainly in the industrial south, and is 
openly favourable to the Welsh Nationalist cause, which generally 
means to the Blaid. 

By nationalism I mean the general consciousness of nationhood, 
not necessarily politically ordinated. Although many Welsh 
Nationalists have a regrettable habit of using ‘nationalism’ in a 
bad context when they apply it to England—they mean, almost 
always, an alleged English tendency to make England bigger by 
incorporating the smaller nations of the British Isles—I shall try 
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and avoid this unhappy sense. Nor shall I use the word to mean 
xenophobia or some other aberrations, which, however, are only 
too often found among nationalists. As a Catholic I cannot accept 
the doctrine that the national interest is paramount in every 
respect, and I cannot take part in that inordinate and often 
frenzied nationalist zeal which to many observers is quite enough 
to condemn the movement. At the same time there is much in 
what Maritain has written in his appendix to The Primacy of the 
Spiritual to the effect that this very frenzy is a reaction from a false 
universalism. It is also true that, in order to combat a national 
enemy or evil, maximum measures may be rightly used. It may 
very well be that a maximalist, if guided by the Gospel, will be 
most effective to his cause. 

I have used the terms Maximalist and Minimalist. They are 
not unknown in some Welsh circles and have a long history. In 
mediaeval Welsh history you find these two attitudes towards 
English governance, and one might well take as examples the 
campaign of the great Llewellyn of Gwynnedd and that of 
Llewellyn Bren of Senghenydd. The former was a maximalist, 
working hard and often adroitly for a free Wales, one which was 
certainly larger than his own princedom. The latter, while far 
more ardent and belligerent, was a minimalist. He did not want, 
so it seems, a free Wales in the full or maximalist sense, but some- 
thing precious like the present scheme of devolution. Let the men 
of Senghenydd live according to their customs and he would be a 
loyal servant of Edward II, who in his flight from England was 
captured only a few miles from Rhondda, where I am writing. 

For practical purposes the terms are useful for dividing first the 
devolutionary aims of certain elements in the English political 
parties from the more precise Home Rule aims of the Blaid and the 
Republicans, and secondly for describing varying aims of national- 
ists themselves. One must put upon one side those Conservatives 
of whom there are not a few, who, while being forced to assent to 
their party’s devolutionary aims, dislike the mildest concession to 
Welsh national feeling. One must also regard the bulk of the 
Welsh Labour Party as outside the scope of such terms. 

Within the nationalist constituency itself there appear to be no 
less than four degrees. At the risk of being arbitrary, I would set 
them down thus: 

Minimalist: The (Conservative) Western Mail’s policy sup- 
ported by several Conservatives and a Labour Peer, Lord Ogmore, 
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of procuring a Welsh Office on the Scottish model and a full-time 
Secretary of State for Wales. 

The Petition for a Welsh Parliament movement. 

Maximalist: The Blaid; which is at the same time minimalist 
in comparison with the Republicans, who reject any bond with 
England and the Commonwealth. 

This perhaps disposes of necessary definitions, though in the 
course of what follows there may be some unavoidable repetition. 


A few years ago mention of Home Rule for Wales would have 
been greeted with the respect due to a rather stale political joke. I 
have heard pot-house laughter: I have observed the wry smile. 
Those guilty of the former are more likely today, if they are not 
already nationalists, to argue rather than jeer: the latter are in- 
clined to admit that there might, after all, be something in it. 
There are, however, large numbers of vociferous opponents of 
nationalism in Wales, let alone out of Wales, and, though one may 
reasonably be sanguine of gradual reforms of a near-nationalist 
character, especially in administration, the Blaid’s slogan, ‘a Par- 
liament for Wales in five years’ is—just a slogan. As a nationalist, 
my view that the nationalist argument has had rather the better of 
it in the last two years is bound to be prejudiced. But I think that, 
were neutrals to examine recent correspondence columns of the 
Western Mail, they might very well come to the curious conclusion 
that the opponents have had to rely much more upon emotion— 
e.g. the appeal to ‘the modern mind’ with its alleged interest in a 
world state and what is called internationalism, or the appeal to 
some sense of being ‘British’—than the nationalists. Irritating as it 
must be to the opponents, many of the leading nationalist debaters 
are inclined to avoid the emotional approach. A nationalist like 
Wynne Samuel, in fact, is criticized for putting too much trust in 
statistics. Dr. D. J. and Dr. Noélle Davies of Gilwern have a habit 
of being pedantically factual. There are nationalists who have 
rightly learned to laugh at Wales as a lover laughs at the loved one. 
Some are quite ready, for the sake of argument, to concede that 
Wales is a nation of no special worth. They base their case on the 
syllogism: 

All nations have the right to self-government: 

Wales is a nation: 


* * * 
| | | | 
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Therefore Wales has the right to self-government. They refuse 
to argue about the matter if the major premiss is constructed : 

‘All nations possessing great men (or possessing some other re- 
markable accidental qualities) have the right to self-government.’ 

But it is round about there that the debate rests at present. By 
a strange chance it happens to be the fiftieth anniversary of The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill, that nationalist text-book in which Buck, 
the ‘practical’ business man, was let down by his devotion to 
mathematics. What a pity that Chesterton in a possible moment 
of pique confessed to an indifference to Wales. Indeed, it was one 
of his blind spots. He could not see the middle distance for Ireland.! 
Today, however, the present periodical which expounds his views, 
the Defendant, does give considerable attention to the Welsh 
nationalist position. The late H. J. Massingham fought very hard 
in defence of what was virtually the nationalist point of view, and 
there are other English groups and people who are prepared to 
concede the Nationalist position. One eminent English historian 
whose name I have no permission to quote informed me that he 
was strongly behind the Welsh and Scottish Nationalist move- 
ments, so that England might have the chance of governing her- 
self. This point of view has been well set out by Mr. Christopher 
Hollis, who in the News Chronicle wrote: 


Nothing is more of a parody of democracy than a system in 
which 600 are full-time politicians and the other fifty million con- 
fine their citizenship to putting a cross against a printed name once 
every five years. Democracy can never work unless the pressure has 
been greatly reduced and the most wide measures of devolution 
— in. That is the case for Home Rule for Wales and Scot- 
and, 


For the complete history of Welsh Nationalism J commend a 
book, The Historical Basis of Welsh Nationalism, a symposium in 
epoch order by nationalists not all of the same schoo! of thought— 
one is certainly a Tory nationalist. In this book, which is one of the 
most useful publications of the Blaid, and which has a value quite 
distinct from party politics, you will be able in a short time to 
grasp all those events which led to the advent in the nineteenth 

' Late in life, however, he warned England of the danger of committing the same 


blunders in Wales as England (that is, the English politicians) had committed in 
Ireland and prophesied a remarkable future for Wales in the Councils of Europe. 
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century of two great nationalists, Michael Jones and Emrys ap 
Iwan, and the beginning of the first definitive Welsh Nationalist 
movement, Cymru Fydd. 

Chestertonians would be most interested in the former nationa- 
list who anticipated Chesterton’s distributism and put it into 
practice in the Welsh colony of Patagonia. Catholics would be 
even more interested in ap Iwan, a chapel minister of Clwyd, who 
preached the glories of Mary and championed the Irish, while he 
denounced No Popery as part of England’s policy of Divide and 
Rule. 

Cymru Fydd fell through its attachment to the Liberal Party. 
It was unfortunately involved in an irrelevant issue, the disestab- 
lishment of the Anglican Church in Wales, and it could not hope 
to succeed against the soi-disant Liberal Cosmopolitans who, as 
one of them said, would never bow to Welsh ideas. 

The Welsh Nationalist movement was carried on after the 
extinction of Cymru Fydd, and when it was clear that that old 
Cymru Fydd member, Lloyd George, had his own personal ambi- 
tions, by the Independent Labour Party, the most important 
member of which was Keir Hardie who won Merthyr, the first 
Welsh seat for Labour, on a Home Rule and No Conscription 
platform. 

From that time until 1945 Home Rule for Wales was a normal 
part of official Labour Party policy. As late as 1939 Mr. Attlee 
said: “The Labour Party has never departed from its policy of 
complete autonomy for Wales.’ 

It departed from that policy in 1945, if one may judge from 
these flocculent words: ‘True freedom for Wales would be the 
result and product of a Socialist Britain, and under such condi- 
tions could self-government be an effective guardian of the life of 
the nation.’ 

The Labour Party’s policy for Wales, which at the moment of 
writing has just been published, contains nothing unexpected. It 
proposes a Secretary of State in his own right for Wales, a sugges- 
tion which has long been made by Conservatives. It formally dis- 
owns its own near-nationalist past and implicitly rebukes the five 
Petitioners. It says what the official Conservatives say : that Wales, 
though a nation, is economically one with England and that even 
a parliament for Wales with limited powers would be of no use. 

The policy well illuminates the naturally conservative mood of 
the Labour Party especially as it has developed in Wales. And the 
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Conservative Western Mail, while criticizing the policy, agrees 
with its authors’ rejection of the nationalist proposals. 


Welsh Nationalists of the Blaid variety often say with justice 
that Welshmen have continually made the mistake of trusting 
wrong leaders. The wrong leaders were those who used Welsh 
support to further their own ambitions, and it is no matter 
whether such leaders were Tudor king, Tory gentry, Liberal 
capitalists, radical politicians or Labour Socialists hoping to join 
the best club in London. 

But not until 1924 did this consideration so affect any Welsh- 
man as to produce any real action. The Welshman was a quarry- 
man from Deiniolen, H. R. Jones, who formed a Home Rule 
Army (Byddin Ymreolwyr Cymru), which by the end of the year 
numbered several hundreds—all in the northern region. A con- 
temporary movement in the south, which was given impetus by 
the Government’s ban upon a university nationalist magazine at 
Aberystwyth, had as Secretary, Saunders Lewis, who with 
Dyfnallt and other southerners arranged to merge their move- 
ment with that of the north. They met together at the National 
Eisteddfod at Pwllheli in 1925, a proof that, in spite of many argu- 
ments still heard, North and South Welsh are conscious of belong- 
ing to one nation. 

The new movement started with fair hopes of early success. 
But there were several drawbacks, of which the following are not 
unimportant. 

(1) The Welsh are, as Wade-Evans delights in pointing out, a 
most conservative people. For centuries they had been royalist 
and Tory: for a century and a half, Whig or Liberal. In less than 
twenty years a great number had turned to the Labour movement, 
still in its early stages. Now they were asked to change again. 

(2) The events which led to the great strike were so pressing as 
to put the nationalist case on one side. 

(3) In 1931 the Labour débacle was such as to make the few 
score Labour M.P.s at Westminster look like a combination of 
Scottish and Welsh M.P.s. There, the average Welshman felt, was 
the practical nationalism. 

(4) The Welsh had long identified Toryism with Conservatism 
and Conservatism with English overlordship. Resistance to the 
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Conservative Party was for many of them a way of asserting their 
nationalism. 

(5) There were internal problems in the Blaid. One of them 
arose from the conversion of Saunders Lewis to the Catholic 
Church. In spite of the warnings of ap Iwan, many nationalists 
were bitten by the No Popery bug, and there were resignations. 
S. L. himself resigned the presidency in 1939. 

(6) Though the Blaid regarded it as a nationalist triumph, the 
imprisonment of Saunders Lewis and two other leading national- 
ists for an act of arson in Lleyn against military installations, dis- 
turbed many of the more lukewarm. A very good case might be 
made out for the action, and indeed, S. L.’s defence has been 
hailed as one of the greatest of modern apologetics. It is seldom 
realized that no less than 1500 Welsh societies and bodies pro- 
tested against the Government action of building on this particular 
piece of land: but the Government refused even to receive a depu- 
tation. Only when all possible constitutional measures had been 
exhausted did these men act. 

(7) The years of the Second World War forced the nationalists 
to a time of general inactivity. Younger nationalists came before 
tribunals for their refusal to bear arms for ‘Britain’, but not all 
nationalists were pacifists, while some who had equally religious 
grounds for their pacifism were often regarded by the tribunals as 
political objectors simply. 

Many both during and after the war went to prison. The 
Blaid’s ‘wild man’, Mr. Trefor Morgan, was imprisoned for one 
month but not for pacifism. His ‘crimes’ included his refusal to 
stand for the singing of the English national anthem and his 
slighting references to Stalin in a public place. Several nationalists 
have, however, served in the armed forces and there are some 
nationalists who regard pacifism either as an irrelevancy or, in 
view of the present peril, a mistake. 

The Blaid began to gain adherents after the war. It now has 134 
local councillors, and gains seats mainly from Labour. It publishes 
two monthly periodicals, The Welsh Naiton and Y Ddraig Goch, as 
well as several pamphlets. It enjoys the support of Y Faner, the 
influential chapel weekly, and the more than sympathetic atten- 
tion of the Liverpool Daily Post and the News Chronicle. Nationalists 
sneer, though they cannot afford to, at the Western Mail; but that 
daily paper has always given the Blaid a fair crack of the whip. 
The independent Herald of Wales has been very generous and 
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scooped the rest of the papers in reporting with pictures the first 
nationalist act of passive resistance at Trawsfynydd in 1951. The 
Monmouthshire weekly, the South Wales Gazette, is very sympa- 
thetic to the Petition. 

There, a party of nationalists arrived one early October 
morning and blocked with their bodies the entrances to the 
military camp. They showed excellent discipline under their 
youthful-looking president, Gwynfor Evans. They performed a 
similar action a few weeks later on a much bigger scale with com- 
plete success and planted the Welsh flag on Welsh land which the 
War Office was about to appropriate. 

The year before a great nationalist land agitation shook the 
Upper Towy valley where the Labour Government had decided to 
evict forty-five hill farmers. Party lines were obliterated. The man 
behind the scenes was a local Tory squire, Captain H. R. H. 
Vaughan, who was specially concerned with the preservation of 
the local natural history. He started what became a great protest 
that engaged Labour M.P. Tudor Watkins (for some of the huge 
threatened acreage fell into his constituency of Brecon and Rad- 
nor), and two Liberal M.P.s, Mr. (now Sir) Hopkin Morris, Q.C., 
and Mr. Roderic Bowen, Q.C. (both of whose constituences were 
affected). Oddly enough these two Liberals are not supporters 
of the Petition. The local farmers’ union agent, Mr. B. J. Evans, 
helped, and the Blaid whipped up Welsh feeling everywhere. 

The great protest meeting held at Rhandirmwyn in a tempest 
had dramatic qualities which reporters were not slow to note. The 
chairman was Councillor Wynne Samuel, the Blaid’s encyclo- 
paedic politician. But this protest meeting meant little to the 
Government, which suffered its great reverse at Llandovery, 
where Mr. Hopkin Morris in a forensic tour de force of over three 
hours was able to hold up the Government’s plans on various 
points of law. In August 1952 a great ordinary was held at Llan- 
dovery to celebrate the triumph. All the big men were there: but 
on my card of invitation I notice the words ‘R.S.V.P. to Captain 
H. R. H. Vanghan’, a sign that nationalism of one kind or 
another is much more widely extended than the formal nationalist 
movement. 

The affair brought into prominence the position of Mr. ‘Tudor 
Watkins and, to a lesser degree, the name of Mr. B. J. Evans, who 
became the prospective Tory candidate for the Brecon and Rad- 
nor division. In the south just as in the north, as we shall see, you 
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were to find Welshmen, who had much the same point of view on 
Welsh matters, in opposition to each other because of the English 
party system. The most extraordinary example is the unity of pur- 
pose of Mr. Cledwyn Hughes, M.P. for Anglesey, and Lady 
Megan Lloyd George, whom he defeated. 

In days to come, if those days are not already upon us, I fancy 
that Welshmen will become aware how important a figure in 
Welsh events immediately after the Second World War was 
County Councillor Gwynfor Evans, President of Plaid Cymru. I 
am sure he is not the sort of romantic nationalist that Firbank (J 
Bought a Mountain) says he is. Firbank in his description of the 
President seems to be idealizing the man just as he tends to 
idealize Wild Wales, which is not so wild as all that. But the Presi- 
dent is a most able man—not the prophet that his predecessor is, 
and there are doubtless many more intellectual, many more 
rhetorical leaders in the Blaid. But he has a great gift for compro- 
mise where compromise does not involve surrender to a main 
principle or the Blaid goal. He has some position. He talks some- 
times like an elder statesman despite his youthful good looks. He 
is a good mixer and can play the host to those of different political 
views. And he can discuss Welsh problems before the Welsh 
Independent ‘sasiwn’ with reference to the philosophy of Ortega. 

It is probably as much his due as anybody’s that the Petition 
movement was successfully launched at Llandrindod in 1950. 

Why the Labour Party did not then attack the Petition move- 
ment is easily answered. It was faced with a general election, and 
at least three Petition M.P.s who had signed the petition were 
aware that recantation would mean failure to beat three Petition 
Liberals. Probably the Labour Party, which was also occupied 
with the Bevanite near-schism, thought it politic to let the Petition 
alone. It looked, moreover, then, as if the movement was so weak, 
because composed of such a heterogeneous number of people, 
including, alas, the opportunist Communists, that it would soon 
come to an end. But after a very poor start and some bad moments 
when people thought it about to die, it began to flourish. Mr. 
Huw T. Edwards, President of the Council for Wales, Labour’s 
instrument for dealing with Welsh affairs, wrote a pamphlet ex- 
plaining why he did not go to Llandrindod. But in the summer of 
1953 he surprised everyone by coming down on the side of the 
Petitioners. 

His reversal of opinion came when the Blaid were arranging 
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what proved to be not only a most impressive spectacle but adroit 
propaganda, the Petition Rally for a Parliament for Wales in 
Cardiff as the Capital of Wales. The conjoining of two separate 
movements was clever. The Blaid was able to attract the least 
nationalist of all Welsh people, the people of Cardiff, who have 
for some time been asking for their city to be named as the capital. 
I myself marched in procession with two Cardiff men of Irish 
stock. Of course, the Irish anti-partition league supported it; its 
Cardiff leader, James Fogarty, took a prominent place on the 
platform with Mr. O’Neill, the Irish Nationalist, Dr. McIntyre, 
the Scottish Nationalist, a Labour city councillor, and the presi- 
dent of the English Commonwealth Party. At a dinner the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff spoke. Among the telegrams of support was a 
somewhat cryptic telegram from Colonel Sir John Hunt, the 
meaning of which may well be disputed. But it was first blood to 
the Blaid. 

It is only recently that the Labour Party has begun to disci- 
pline the Petitioners in the Labour Party. Five of them are M.P.s 
(Messrs. Cledwyn Hughes, S. O. Davies, Tom Jones, Goronwy 
Roberts, and Tudor Watkins). Mr. S. O. Davies has his other 
political troubles, but he represents a constituency which would, 
as it is said, return a lobster as senior burgess were it boiled well 
enough. Tom Jones, Cledwyn Hughes and Goronwy Roberts are 
comparatively immune from attack because the Labour Party is 
aware that they would almost certainly lose their seats if they 
recanted. 

The Labour Party want to make an example of Mr. Tudor 
Watkins, who, at a crowded Deiseb meeting in Tonypandy, said 
that he might have to give up the struggle. I should find it very 
hard to give a quick answer to the question why Tudor Watkins is 
selected as the guinea-pig. But I have noticed that there is in the 
south-west of his constituency—the Welsh-speaking and industrial 
(anthracite mining) part which gives him his majority—a con- 
siderable rise in the nationalist temperature, which seems related 
to a tendency for the industrial wing of the Labour Party here to 
kick against party discipline. Indeed, the western part of the South 
Wales coalfield is probably the most nationalist part of Wales. At 
Ammanford at the last county council election the Welsh National- 
ists gained the seat from Labour. Further east at Garnant I have 
met many nationalist miners. Ystalyfera returns a nationalist 
councillor, the secretary of the 1954 National Eisteddfod, held at 
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Ystradgynlais, capital of the Brecon anthracite region and Mr. 
Tudor Watkins’ home. Here the Welsh Congregationalists in 
solemn conclave recorded in 1952 their belief that Home Rule was 
the will of God. 

To cap this, Mr. B. J. Evans, ‘precipitately’ resigned his candi- 
dature rather than assent to the Government’s ‘spiv’ policy, as he 
described it, for Welsh agriculture, just when Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe was on his way to speak at a Conservative rally at Brecon. 
His resignation may indicate that even among the English-speak- 
ing farmers of Radnor and east Brecon, as well as the Welsh- 
speaking ones of the west, there is a nationalist feeling strong 
enough to upset Conservative plans. 

Many Conservatives in Wales believe that the Conservative 
Party has lost much recently gained ground in Wales by snubbing 
the Council for Wales’ report on Welsh rural problems. If this be 
sO, it serves to remind us that the Conservative Party in Wales is 
rather sharply divided into the more specifically Welsh Conserva- 
tives and the suburban commuter anglicized middle class. I 
should have great difficulty in proving this, but it is common 
knowledge among nationalists that a Conservative like Raymond 
Gower and that old Tory, Colonel Price-White, whilom M.P. for 
the division now known as Conway, are such keen devolutionists 
as to come near the nationalist position, while David Llewellyn, 
M.P. (Cardiff N.), who threatened nationalists with the secession 
of Glamorgan and Gwent in the event of Home Rule, is an enemy 
of anything like nationalism. Sir E. H. Garner Evans, Liberal 
National M.P. for Denbigh, is on the anti-nationalist side, be- 
cause, as he has said, a penny rate for Wales would not produce as 
much as such a rate levied in Westminster. 

But none of the Welsh M.P.s approaches Mr. Iorwerth 
Thomas (member for Rhondda West) in vehement and splenetic 
denunciation of Welsh Nationalism. According to him it is 
mediaeval, popish, yes, and chapel-pulpit stuff. It is out of date 
because it is Victorian as well as mediaeval; it is ridiculous be- 
cause there is no such thing as Welsh land—he is often called 
‘land-is-land’ Thomas—and he tells us it is futile to appeal to an 
alleged Welsh conscience because ‘the stomach has superseded 
the conscience’. 

Nationalists look forward with great eagerness to his next out- 
burst: but since it is generally agreed even by Labour voters in 
his own constituency that he failed badly in a radio debate with 
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Wynne Samuel last December, he may not rush into print too 
quickly again. 

But it is the mind of Mr. Iorwerth Thomas which best illus- 
trates the Nationalist case. He stands as the living caricature of the 
Welsh opponent of Welsh nationalism. It is generally felt in 
Rhondda even by ‘solid’ Labour men and women to be a tragedy 
in the strict sense that his Welsh Nationalist opponent, the late 
Kitchener Davies, should not only have failed in the hustings but 
have had to fight against such a second-rate politician. Kitchener 
Davies, who was a great Welsh poet in the sense in which Dylan 
Thomas was not a Welsh poet at all, stood for Wales in the most 
difficult of places: yet he built well and his work will one day bear 
great fruit. In the last analysis, he will be seen to have been the true 
victor among the squares and streets of Tonypandy and Treorchy. 

This year at Ystradgynlais a very significant part of his radio 
pryddest (his last work) was one of the test pieces at the Ystradgyn- 
lais ‘National’. I am proud to have been associated with him—to 
have been his ‘barker’. His last great speech, made before a crowd 
of Irish Catholics in Tonypandy, ended with the words: “These 
things will not come save by prayer and fasting.’ He knew that 
because he was in great pain and knew himself to be dying. His 
inspiration remains to vivify, not only members of Plaid Cymru, 
but all who love Wales. 


A Postscript 


Since the above was written the Petition Movement has some- 
what gained in strength. Prominent Welshmen such as Sir Idris 
Bell and Cowper Powys have joined it, anc a promise of support 
has been received from Sir Arthur (Wynne Morgan) Bryant, the 
historian, who is of part Welsh descent. It has successfully launched 
on a commercial basis a regular periodical, the Welsh Clarion. The 
Blaid’s Annual Conference this year was addressed by Mr. Aidan 
Mackay, editor of the Defendant, who met several distributist mem- 
bers of the Blaid. It has published a new pamphlet on its agricul- 
tural policy, which underlines the distributist tone of Blaid policy. 
It is about to publish a large pamphlet by a Tory Nationalist 
on the Conservative Party and Wales. A recent life of Mazzini by 
Dr. J. G. Griffiths of Swansea University, published by the Blaid, 
appeared in time for the National Eisteddfod. 
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THE CATHOLIC CONTRI- 
BUTION TO LIVERPOOL 
EDUCATION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By MINA J. MOORE-RINVOLUCRI 


did not subscribe to the Articles of the Established Church, 

when, without the licence of the Anglican Bishop, no man or 
woman could legally teach or keep school, the dilemma of the Dis- 
senters was met by the Academies they set up, affording youth an 
education often of a very high order and frequently moving with 
their owners as they fled, persecuted, from place to place. ‘Those 
who wished to follow up their studies with a degree went for the 
purpose to Scotland or to some Continental University and 
notably to Leyden. The solution which Catholics found, especially 
in the first part of the century, was, in the main, only open to 
those who had the means to send their sons and daughters abroad 
to St. Omer, Douai, Dieulouard, Bruges, where English Communi- 
ties were established and received a few pupils. 

But as persecution abroad, consequent on the French Revolu- 
tion, pursued even those who had taken refuge there, a return was 
made to England; and to their numbers were added many French 
priests fleeing before the same storm. And as in many cases the 
refugees were penniless, they had to turn their own culture to 
account in the most obvious ways, by opening schools or by giving 
private lessons. 

The account of the migration of St. Laurence’s Priory of the 
English Benedictine Congregation from Dieulouard in Lorraine, 
and of St. Gregory’s from Douai; their attempt to gather together, 
under the one roof afforded them by Sir Edward Smythe in his 


?T should like to acknowledge my indebiedness to the late Dame Cuthberta, 
archivist of Stanbrook Abbey, for her help with the details of the Community’s Wool- 
ton days and to Dame Scholastica, the present archivist, for much patient work in 
supplying lists and explanations ; and to Dom B. J. Sandeman, O.S.B., for his generous 
help with the material in the Library at Ampleforth. 
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house at Acton Burnell, Shropshire, the remnants of two com- 
munities, and the impossibility of their continuing there together 
—has been told in the History of Ampleforth Abbey’ and in Ample- 
forth and its Origins. St. Gregory’s were eventually to reach Down- 
side, as the Laurentians were to build up the Community and its 
school at Ampleforth, but the way from Acton Burnell to Ample- 
forth lay through Cheshire and Lancashire, and notably through 
Liverpool. 

At the end of the eighteenth century Liverpool was a town of 
growing importance, with a constantly increasing volume of trade, 
not only with Africa and the Americas, but with Russia, Germany, 
Sweden, France, Italy and Spain. From 22,099 in 1750, its popu- 
lation had increased to 77,653 by 1801. Between those dates as 
many as 500 schools or individuals were providing private educa- 
tion for children in the town and some 112 schools outside the 
area were advertising for boarders from among Liverpool’s child 
population. That the schools varied greatly in aims and achieve- 
ments is not a matter for surprise: they catered variously for 
children learning the rudiments and for. those who pursued 
classical, commercial, mathematical and literary studies with 
some seriousness. Private education in Liverpool in the eighteenth 
century has often been dismissed as negligible ; yet research reveals 
that there were schools which became firmly established in the 
town and lasted over a period of years, and that in the last decade 
of the century substantial contributions were made to the educa- 
tion of both boys and girls in Liverpool by Catholic teachers. In- 
deed the earliest record of educational provision in Liverpool ante- 
dates the eighteenth century. In October 1683, Judith Lathom 
and her husband, Richard Lathom, a surgeon, were prosecuted 
by the Council for non-attendance at church.’ We know that at 
the time Judith Lathom kept a Boarding School. The Test Acts 
made this illegal and the Council threatened proceedings, but in 
the year 1687, in a mandate issued by order of the King, her 
school was saved from extinction and the seal of royal approval 
was set on the teaching ability of Mrs. Lathom: 


James Rex 
Whereas we are informed that Richard Lathom of Leverpool in 


our countie of Lancaster, chirurgeon and Judith Lathom his wife, 


1 By Dom Cuthbert Almond, O.S.B., Washbourne, 1903. 
2 By members of the Ampleforth Community, Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1952. 
® Municipal Records, v. I, p. 330. 
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who does also keep a Boarding School for the education of youth at 
Leverpole aforesaid, have iately been molested or prescribed or 
threatened to be soe, for or in respect of their religion (being 
Roman Catholics). Now wee, being assured of the loialtie of the 
said Richard Lathom and Judith his wife and of their abilitie to 
exercise their respective vocations. Wee do hereby authorise and 
licence them to use and exercise the same respectively. And our own 
pleasure is and we doe hereby direct you and every of you respec- 
tively to supersead and forbeare all prosecution against the said 
Richard Lathom and Judith his wife for or by reason of his exercis- 
ing the art of chirugeon and of his or their keeping a Boarding 
School or sojourning, teaching or educating youth and if any sen- 
tence is or hath been given or pronounced or penalties recovered 
against them or fine sett upon him or her for or touching the 
premises Our pleasure is that the same be discharged and that you 
permitt and suffer ye said Richard Lathom and Judith his wife and 
each of them quietly to exercise the said several vocations without 
any molestation or disturbance whatever and for soe doing this or 
the entrie or enrolment thereof with or before you respectively shall 
bee unto you and everie of you respectivelie a sufficient warrant. 

Given at our court of Whitehall ye 15th day of March in the 
second year of our reign 1687. 

By His Majesty’s Command 
Sunderland! 


We have no indication of the length of life of the school nor of 
its headmistress: Richard Lathom died in Aintree in 1713. 

Blundell’s Diary and Letter Book, 1702-1728, relates that in 1715 
the elder daughter of Nicholas Blundell, having learned to sew, 
dance, read and write, was sent to Liverpool to board with a Mrs. 
Maguire, at whose house she had stayed a night after attending a 
ball in the town the previous year. The name of the headmistress 
or governess and the faithfulness of the Blundells favour the suppo- 
sition that Mrs. Maguire was a Catholic. She charged five shillings 
a week for board and tuition and provided dancing as an extra at 
five shillings a month. Within six days of the child’s installation in 
the school—she was then eleven years old—she was visited by her 
father, and within two months she was paying visits home. In all, 
her attendance at the school lasted five months and two days. We 
know nothing of what she was taught nor of the progress she 
made: her parents subsequently sent both their daughters to the 
Benedictine School at Ghent. 

On leaving Acton Burnell, in 1795, the Laurentians first tried 


1y, MSS. notes Earliest Liverpool Doctors 1640-1745, H. R. Bickerton, pp. 48-9, 
now in the Picton Library, Liverpool. I am grateful to Emeritus Professor H. A. 
Ormerod, who first drew my attention to this manuscript. 
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to establish a Community and open a school in Cheshire ‘in Cas- 
tello Domini Chamberlain prope Lacum vulgo nuncupatum 
Berket-Pool’:! Mr. Chamberlain had placed the house, subse- 
quently known as the Tranmere Family Hotel, at their disposal. 
From there they moved to Vernon Hall, Liverpool, where Dom 
William Gregory Cowley, President of the English Benedictine 
Congregation had privately founded a college for the education 
of Gentlemen. It was housed in Vernon Hall, the property of 
Thomas Plumbe, Esq., who leased it to the Community at an 
annual charge of £95 (it had been to let with the fields thereto 
belonging as early as 18 February 1780) and this sum was paid 
regularly up to and including 1800.” The curriculum of the school 
at Vernon Hall in 1795* included reading, writing, English, French, 
Latin and Greek, elocution, arithmetic, book-keeping and mathe- 
matics, ‘a daily lecture on morality from the New Testament’ and 
‘weekly lectures on history either sacred and profane and on geog- 
raphy’. The school admitted boys between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, and the year’s study lasted from 1 August to 22 June. 
The five weeks not thus accounted for were the only vacation. 
The annual fees were twenty guineas, with one guinea entrance 
fee and one guinea for washing, payable in biannual instalments 
(in January and August). Provision, at two guineas, was made 
for boys staying at school during the vacation. Books, stationery, 
postage, mending, medical attendance and pocket-money were 
chargeable to the parents, who had also the option of providing 
their children with extra lessons: music, dancing and drawing 
were the only options specified. A clothing list was supplied: 2 
complete suits, 8 shirts, 6 pairs of stockings, 3 pairs of shoes, 6 
pocket handkerchiefs, 2 hats, 2 combs and ‘a silver spoon marked 
with the initial letters of the Young Gentleman’s name to whom 
it belongs or with the crest of his family arms’. 

After Midsummer in 1796, Dom Richard Marsh opened a 
College at Scholes,* near Prescot, in which religion, morality, 
reading, writing, grammar, elocution, accounts, French, Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, geography and algebra [sic] were provided 
on the same terms as the education at Vernon Hall (except that 
washing was included in the twenty guineas). It is interesting to 
note in passing that parents were recommended to leave their sons 


1 Council Book of St. Laurence’s. 

® Account Books of Thomas Plumbe. 

* Laity’s Directory, 1795. 

* Mr. Tatlock alse had a Catholic school there in 1795-6. 
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at school for the fortnight’s vacation at Christmas and the month 
in summer: ‘Young Gentlemen . . . will have their progress in 
learning duly attended to during those periods.’ This school was 
run as an independent unit in 1796 and 1797. The following year 
it linked up with Vernon Hall College. ‘Mr. Cowley, the Presi- 
dent, not finding his establishment at Vernon Hall to go on as he 
wished, partly for a want of a sufficient number of masters to 
attend to the management of the house and of the scholars who 
were of the most respectable by number and family connexion 
wished to resign it, reserving only to himself a living in the house 
and thus giving to the establishment the countenance of his name 
which was considerable.”! In joining up with Vernon Hall, the 
school from Scholes brought some of its holiday austerity with it, 
for ‘the pupils who remain at school will be allowed proper but 
not total relaxation from study’. And in this year of amalgamation 
the school used the services of competent visiting masters, of whom 
only one is indicated by name. ‘Messrs. Cowley and Marsh being 
desirous that the Young Gentlemen may learn the French 
language in its purity, not only by the rules of grammar but also 
by a habit of speaking it, has [sic] taken for his assistant in this 
branch of education the Rev. J. A. B. Gérardot, Rector of Blémes 
in the neighbourhood of Paris.’ 

The school, then known as the Roman Catholic College at 
Vernon Hall near Liverpool, was readvertised in 1797, 1798, 1799, 
1801, 1802 and 1803, and Mr. Gérardot taught there until 1803. 
From 1801 on there was an increase in fees of ten guineas a year. 
By 1804 Mr. Marsh was advertising from Parbold, Wigan, where 
he had some fourteen scholars, for some difficulty over the lease of 
Vernon Hall and a proposed increase in rent had caused the 
Benedictines to vacate the premises. Unfortunately there is no list 
extant of the pupils who attended the school at Vernon Hall. 
William Clifton, son of Mr. William Clifton of Lytham, George 
Titchbourne, son of Sir Henry Titchbourne, and Charles and John 
Talbot, sons of the Earl of Shrewsbury, are the only ones known by 
name. The mention of silver spoons with the family crest makes 
comprehensible the suggestion of Dom Cuthbert Almond? that 
‘perhaps the aristocratic connexion (i.e. of Ampleforth) should be 
looked upon as an inheritance from Vernon Hall’. The second 
volume of the MS. History of the English Benedictine Congregation, by 


1 Dr. Marsh’s Reminiscences, 1793-1829. MSS.., p. 4. 
2 See above, p. 282, note 1. 
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Rev. Peter Allanson, O.S.B., gives the following as having lived at 
Vernon Hall. under Prior Marsh: Dom Benedict Simpson (born 
1727 or 1728 in Preston; he died at Vernon Hall in 1801); Dom 
James Calderbank (born in Liverpool in 1770; died 1821); Dom 
Francis Cooper (born at Walton-le-Dale in 1771; died 1850); 
Dom Alexius Chew (born in Fulwood, Lancashire, 1771; died 
1832); Dom Bede Slater (born in Liverpool 1774; died 1832) ; 
Dom Dunstan Tarleton (a Lancashire man, born 1772; died 
1816) ; William Joseph Sharrock, a lay brother (born in Walton- 
le-Dale). A tinted picture of Vernon Hall, donated in 1902 by 
Colonel Walker, hangs in a corridor at Ampleforth College today. 
While in Parbold, Dom Richard Marsh gave French lessons in 
Boarding Schools to eke out the resources of the house, but in 1805 
notice was given to the parents that the school at Parbold would 
close down and that their sons could transfer to Ampleforth. The 
school was advertised as Ampleforth Lodge in 1808. 

It is interesting to note that Bishop Sharrock, writing to Dr. 
Brewer on 15 November 1803, gave a personal appreciation of 
Mr. Marsh and Mr. Cooper who then taught there: ‘It gives me 
pain to see two men of abilities detained at Parbold on a service 
which everybody seems to think not worth such a sacrifice. Would 
it not be better to break up the school or to put it upon the footing 
you conceive would render it valuable?’ 

The French Master mentioned above, Mr. Gérardot, was a 
refugee priest and the fact is referred to in his epitaph: 


Memoriae ** Sacrum 
J.B.A. Gérardot 
Sacerdotis in Gallia Nati 
Cujus corpus jacet 
ante altare majus huius 
Ecclesiae 
quam ipse aedificavit 
ac per annos XX gubernavit 
e suo loco ejectus 
Patriaque ob fidei confessionem 
expulsus 
Hic tandem animam Christo 
reddidit die 14 sept. 
ANNO DOMINI 1826! 


We know a good deal about this holy priest who erected a 


chapel to his patron St. Anthony in Scotland Road. He was in the 


1 MSS. notes of a lecture by M. A. de Curzon, kindly lent me by the Rector of St. 
Anthony’s, Scotland Road. 
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town during the trial-time of the French prisoners commemorated 
in the plaque erected in St. John’s Gardens in 1924 and which 


records: 


A ses enfants morts pour elle en captivité a Liverpool 1792-1803 
et dont les corps reposent ici dans l’ancien cimetiére de St Jean- 


Baptiste la patrie reconnaissante. 


The son of a master armourer, he was born in 1753 at Chateau- 
Thierry, famous as the birthplace of La Fontaine; he became a 
Canon Regular of St. Augustine of the Ste. Geneviéve Reform, 
and Rector of Blesmes, near Paris. He fled to England in 1793, on 
his refusal to take the oath, and came to Liverpool from London ; 
he made a living by teaching French either in schools or to private 
individuals. It is likely that he charged the current local fees of 
two guineas a quarter and half a guinea entrance, and he appears to 
have brought both competence and conscientiousness to his work. 
In 1797 we find him at Rainford Gardens; from there he moves to 
a more commodious house at 31 Gerard Street, where, on 21 June 
1798, we find him advertising a kind of vacation course in which 
he proposes to explain the recreative way set out in his Instruc- 
tions .. . ‘which has been found contributory to a rapid improve- 
ment in that useful and ornamental branch of education’. On 
three days a week he gave lessons to Young Ladies. On 10 July 
1798, he opened a regular school. It was a sort ot French evening 
school and opened from four o’clock until eight ‘in order not to 
prevent the Gentlemen attending their respective schools or other 
employments in which they may be engaged’. During the day- 
time he continued to give private tuition. ‘His plan of instruction 
will be conformable to the one laid down in the Grammar which 
has met with the approval of several learned persons.’ 

He has the distinction to being the author of the first French 
Grammar put out by a Liverpool teacher. Devised to meet the 
requirements of his work at Vernon Hall, this Elements of French 
Grammar no doubt concretized the lessons he gave there; indeed 
its subtitle ran ‘As taught at Vernon Hall’. It was printed by 
J. McCreery in Liverpool and sold by Crane and Jones, Castle 
Street, Liverpool, in 1797. It gives evidence of a very tidy mind: 
each chapter, devoted to one part of speech, the article, the noun, 
etc., is divided into numbered paragraphs. The book covers 
grammar and syntax and, in the middle, has a large section on 
verbs. At the end we read that ‘exercises adapted to this grammar 
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with a collection of French idioms will be published in the course 
of the summer’. 

His book seems to have been well received, for on 15 March 
1798 we find a singularly modern approach made to the problem 
of teaching French by Fr. Gérardot when he published his 
Instructive Amusements upon that useful branch of Education the French 
Language. ‘ Uhis book of instructive amusement, is divided into three 
different games. The first is played with a totum, upon the acci- 
dents of the articles, substantives and adjectives; the second with 
dice, upon the accidents of the regular, irregular and reflective 
verbs, in their different modes, tenses and persons, affirmatively, 
negatively and interrogatively ; the third, which will be soon pub- 
lished, will be played like a game of cards, upon the different con- 
structions of the nine parts of speech with phrases’. He adds that 
his long experience as a teacher has made him aware of ‘the reach 
of young minds, the strength of their faculties and what is most 
suitable for their improvement’, and it is to that end that he is 
making an initial approach to the subject as a game. His modesty 
is evident: he makes no claim to exclusive or superior knowledge 
of the working of the child mind, a knowledge that ‘he partakes 
with so many tutors’ and his kindly approach to his work can be 
inferred from his wish, ‘may the execution of this plan be pro- 
ductive of the double advantage he hopes from it; and, while it 
eases the teacher of much tediousness, arising from the endless 
repetition of the first elements, may it equally spare that tender 
and amiable age, to which instruction is necessary, some of those 
bitter tears with which learning is often but too much bedewed’. 

In 1800 he is at 19 Houghton Street, running a French and 
English school of his own. By 22 September 1803, he has been 
granted permission by Royal Licence to remain in Liverpool: he 
thanks the worthy Magistrates and the respectable inhabitants of 
Liverpool for their patronage and for the encouragement he has 
received. His aim is to teach people to speak French with fluency 
and correctness. In 1803 he is still teaching French; in 1805 his 
address is given as St. Anthony’s Place, his chapel is listed at the 
end of Gore’s Directory as a place of worship and from now on he no 
longer figures in lists as a French teacher but as a chaplain. 
Nevertheless, in 1806, he and the Rev. Francis Cooper, O.S.B. 
(who came to him from Parbold), and other masters had a day 
school for boys, in which they taught Greek, Latin, French, elocu- 
tion, English grammar and other school subjects, and, like many 
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non-Catholic headmasters, he was at pains to assure parents that 
attention would be paid to the morals and conduct of his pupils. 

Nor was he the only priestly exile to provide education for the 
youth of Liverpool. On 14 January 1793 a subscription list had 
been opened in Liverpool for French refugees both laity and 
clergy : there was a separate one for the clergy ‘and the relief they 
can expect to get from this fund is remote and contingent’. ‘This 
somewhat discouraging announcement does not prevent the 
appearance, on 25 February 1793, of a collective advertisement 
from several unnamed priests at Atherton Street and 39 Cable 
Street to the effect that having applied themselves to the learning 
of English, they are now in a position to teach French: “Terms 
will be reasonable, their chief desire being to prove of some use 
while among a people from whom they have experienced the most 
kind and hospitable reception. However, as their services can only 
extend to a few, and must fall greatly short of what they owe to the 
public, they take this opportunity of returning sincere thanks to 
all their benefactores and to assure them that the remembrance of 
their humane and generous treatment will only terminate with 
life.’ The destruction by bombing of the documents of the French 
Consulate General in Liverpool during the 1939-45 War has made 
it impossible to establish the identity of this group of priests. 

On 20 March 1794, MM. Desarnauds and Modenard also 
paid tribute to the kindness of Liverpool people. ‘They were open- 
ing a new Academy in which they were proposing to teach Latin 
from 7-9 a.m. and French from 8-10 p.m. Their fees were modest 
(14 gns. a quarter and 4} gn. entrance). They had already had 
some experience of teaching and claimed clarity, brevity and easi- 
ness for the methods they employed. They further proposed that, 
on reasonable terms, such of their pupils as wished to dine with 
them might do so in order to increase their facility in speaking the 
French language, ‘so universal and useful, especially in this 
country’. 

Not only did Liverpool cater for Catholic boys but made pro- 
vision for girls, too. In 1791, Miss Cowdry had a school at Wool- 
ton. She charged 13 guineas a year for board and fire, 1 guinea 
entrance, 3 guineas for education which covered reading, English, 
French, history, geography, needlework; writing and arithmetic 
cost 1 guinea and washing was an extra, at {1 125. 

In 1792 a Miss Taylor advertised from Woolton. This was no 
doubt the same school, since correspondence was to be addressed 
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in both cases to Mr. Richard Walches. Mention is made of wash- 
ing at 8s. a quarter and of writing and arithmetic at 5s. There is no 
indication of the bones of the curriculum but there is some indica- 
tion of the background of the establishment whose scholars are to 
take with them “a silver table-spoon, knife, fork and four towels. 
Their dress is to be always plain but neat; in the week days to be 
dark linen or cotton, as all extravagant dress will be discouraged, 
the primary and main object is to give them, in a dissipated age a 
virtuous and truly Christian education. The school is under the 
inspection and near the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Brewer.”! Pupils 
who stayed on over the vacation paid nothing extra. This school 
was run by Miss (or Mrs.?) Taylor until 1794: was it then staffed 
by Miss McDonald, Miss Teresa Crilly and Miss Formby for the 
year prior to the arrival at Woolton of the English Benedictine 
Dames of the Abbey of Our Lady of Consolation, founded at 
Cambrai in 1625 and belonging to the English Benedictine con- 
gregation? They had been expelled from Cambrai in 1793, and 
after two years’ imprisonment in Compiégne, had arrived in 
Liverpool on 21 May 1795. They were sixteen in number, eleven 
choir nuns, four lay sisters and a lay sister novice. Of the lay 
sisters one only was French; another, Mary Joseph Miller, died in 
Woolton in 1796. The community took over the school, staff and 
pupils; there were eleven children in the school, of whom three 
were Liverpool girls, some very young indeed, since when the 
nuns moved to Salford in 1807, some of their first pupils went with 
them. They announced the opening of the school under their 
management in Williamson’s Advertiser on 20 July 1795 in the 
following terms: 


Woolton School will be opened on July 27 for the education of 
Catholic Young Ladies by the English Nuns lately escaped from 
Compiégne, formerly of Cambray. For Board, Washing, all kinds of 
useful and ornamental works, Reading, English Grammar, French, 
Geography, Writing, Arithmetic, pens, ink, paper, use of school 
books, globes, maps and a seat in chapel, 18 guineas. Entrance one 
guinea. Age of admittance 5-13. For other particulars enquire of 
Mrs. Blyde, Woolton. 


Between the arrival of the Community and December 1795, 
some further eleven pupils were added to the numbers, and during 
1 This was Dom Bede Brewer, O.S.B., born at Ribbleton Lodge, Preston, 1742. 


He took the degree of D.D. at the Sorborne in 1774 and was at Woolton from 1781 till 
1818, 
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the years they remained in Woolton 150 girls attended the school. 
Miss Formby left to open a school of her own at Standish. Miss 
Crilly virtually ran the school for a year and then went to open 
one of her own in Sheffield. But in 1797 she had returned to Wool- 
ton to enter the Community. As Dame Clare she had charge of the 
school both at Woolton and at Salford. The name of Dame Blyde 
appears no more after 1797. 

When reissued in the Laity’s Directory for 1796, the Liverpool 
advertisement was expanded to give a more complete idea of the 
school. The girls were required to provide themselves with a silver 
spoon, a knife, fork and six towels. They were to be admitted 
between the ages of five and thirteen. ‘Religion being the first 
object of education, the principles, history and genuine practice of 
the Catholic religion will be regularly explained to all three times 
a week by the Revd. Dr. Brewer. Such as remain for three years 
will be taught to read, write and speak French, geography, use of 
the globes, elements of natural and universal history without any 
additional charge. Others will be charged for French at the rate of 
four guineas a year and two for Geography, etc. Vacation at 
Christmas a fortnight, and a month at Midsummer. Such ladies as 
remain during the vaction will be charged for Christmas, ten 
shillings and sixpence, for Midsummer, one guinea. Drawing, one 
guinea a quarter. Dancing, fifteen shillings a quarter; music one 
guinea for twelve lessons; entrance for each, half a guinea. Dress 
to be on Sundays, white; on other days dark cotton or linen. All 
extravagant or expensive dress will be discouraged: parents are 
earnestly desired to attend to this article, both for their own 
interest and the real advantage of their children. The ladies, 
unless sisters, have separate beds... .’ 

In 1798 some of the charges are slightly raised. In 1799 the 
words ‘and particular attention is paid to the practice’ complete 
the picture of the religious teaching. Several of the children subse- 
quently entered the Community ; others sent their children to the 
school. The curriculum was that of the good girls’ schools in the 
locality, with the special note of simplicity and refinement. 

The school was in Woolton Street, Much Woolton, and was 
enlarged by another house in 1799. The Benedictine Abbey of 
Stanbrook has a little pen and ink drawing of the three little 


1 Of these, as far as can be ascertained, about fifty were Liv l girls, many of 
them the daughters of merchants. Others came from Ireland, Wales, Lincolnshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and various parts of Lancashire. 
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houses in a row, two identical, one smaller: this latter, known as 
Barlow’s, was let at a much lower rent than the other two and was 
probably the nucleus of the school, which also had a garden. 
Eventually the Community had a chaplain and a chapel in the 
house. Their reception by the local people was cordial and 
generous and they remained at Woolton until 1807, after which 
the school was carried on by the Misses Latham, who moved from 
Woolton to Halewood in 1814 and still had a school there in 1816, 
while the Misses Tarleton moved to Woolton from Chester in 
1816 and handed over their school to a Miss Hampson in 1822. 

Between 1800 and 1850, although the two distinguished Bene- 
dictine Schools move away, a number of good private schools 
spring up before the coming of the Jesuits, the Christian Brothers 
and the Faithful Companions of Jesus. Work on Catholic local 
history of other cities! might yield interesting discoveries about the 
part played by Catholics in the educational field despite all the 
penalties involved, and help to destroy the legend, created in part 
by excerpts from literary works, that education in the eighteenth 
century was negligible in quantity and quality, and largely bound 
up with chastisement. 


1 See the present writer’s forthcoming volume on Private Education in and round 
Liverpool, 1700-1850, and a note on Parr Hall, St. Helens, in the next volume of Trans- 


actions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


JEREMIAS GOTTHELF 
(1797-1854) 


By J. R. FOSTER 


only nor the essential one. The fagade of cosmopolitan 

hotels and Polytechnic chalets has been more or less forced 
on the country by the modern taste for mountains, a growing 
population and a strictly limited area of cultivable land. Behind 
it there still exists an older Switzerland, varying in language, 
religion and customs from canton to canton, of proud and con- 
servative farmers whose traditional pattern of life has been altered 
little more than superficially by the changes of the past century. 
This older Switzerland, as it was about a hundred years ago when 
the changes were just beginning, has been sympathetically, but 
far from romantically, depicted by a writer who deserves to be 
better known outside his own country than he is. Jeremias Gotthelf, 
the centenary of whose death falls this year, wrote about his 
native canton of Berne in a German strongly coloured by the 
Bernese dialect. These characteristics have at the same time put 
him outside the main stream of German literature (he shows no 
affinities with any writer from Germany itself) and prevented due 
recognition of his genius in other countries. This is a pity, for 
Gotthelf was not only a first-class novelist, but also a writer who 
saw very early the weaknesses and dangers of materialistic 
Liberalism or Radicalism and opposed it with all his strength. In 
the thirties and forties of the last century revolutionaries from the 
rest of Europe, especially Germany, found a refuge in Switzer- 
land, and the conflict between progressive and conservative 
elements raged there on a small scale with as much bitterness as 
anywhere, as I shall try to show later on. 

Jeremias Gotthelf was the literary pseudonym of Albert 
Bitzius, who was born in the country town of Murten in 1797. 
His father was a pastor in the Bernese church (a Calvinist church 
that shows traces of Zwinglianism), and after an undistinguished 
academic career Albert entered his father’s profession. His early 
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days as a clergyman were not particularly successful, largely be- 
cause of a somewhat tactless pugnacity in dealing with the educa- 
tional authorities (the pastor had to supervise the village school). 
The same fault later lost him his post as a school inspector. In 1831 
Bitzius went as curate to the lonely and scattered parish of 
Liitzelfliih, in the valley of the Emme to the north-east of Berne. 
In the next year he was elected pastor of Liitzelfliih, and held this 
post until his death in 1854. In 1833 he married his predecessor’s 
grand-daughter. There were three children of the marriage, one 
son and two daughters. 

Up to 1837 Bitzius had shown no signs of any uncommon 
talent for writing. But in that year he published a novel, Der 
Bauernspiegel, of striking force and originality, and went on writing 
fluently until his death. By then he had produced twelve novels, 
another which he never completed, a large number of short stories 
and a mass of journalism. All but one of the novels and most of the 
short stories deal with the life of the country people among whom 
he lived, and Bitzius’ declared purpose in writing them was to 
point to abuses and to educate his readers. This purpose is usually 
evident; but the creative force that makes them much more than 
mere tracts shows that the urge to write must have come partly 
from some deeper source. Bitzius says in a short autobiography he 
wrote in 1848: 


At that time (i.e. the early thirties) the Canton of Berne was the 
scene of various struggles, none of which was fought out with more 
bitterness than the educational one. As a member of the Cantonal 
School Board, as a lecturer at a refresher course (for teachers), .. . 
and later as a school inspector, I was involved in these struggles 
to some extent, and broke more than one lance with Fellenburg.! 
This, and the character of my parish (the Emmental farmers were 
proud and reserved, and viewed their pastor with suspicion), which 
condemned me to a slow wait, to a kind of passivity, awoke in me 
more and more the urge to express myself in writing on matters 
concerning the people, although nothing was more contrary to my 
nature than sitting down to write. 


In 1838 he wrote to his cousin Carl Bitzius: 


On all sides I felt a repressed; nowhere could I 
express myself freely in action . . . You can understand that a wild 


? Philipp Emanuel von Fellenburgs (1791-1844); a Swiss educationist with an 
international reputation at the time. 
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longing for activity surged in me, of which no one had any concep- 
tion. ‘This longing for activity had either to lead to frustration or to 
break out in some way. It did so in writing. 


These quotations will perhaps give some idea of the vigour and 
appetite for life that inform Bitzius’ books. ‘Their main interest for 
us at the moment lies in the enthusiastically Christian standpoint 
from which they are written, with its clear-sighted opposition to 
the growing materialism of the age. But before we examine that 
standpoint, and the circumstances that developed it, in detail, it 
seems appropriate to give some indication of the general nature of 
Bitzius’ work. The dates in brackets are those of publication. 

Der Bauernspiegel (‘Country Life in the Mirror’; 1837) is the 
autobiography of an orphan, one Jeremias Gotthelf, an expressive 
name that Bitzius afterwards used as his pseudonym. Jeremias 
loses his father, a poverty-stricken tenant-farmer, early in life. 
The home is sold up and Jeremias is thrown on the parish, who 
board him out, as was the custom with orphans, with various 
farmers. Despised and ill-treated by most of them, Jeremias grows 
up with little faith in God or man. He falls in love with Anneli, a 
maid on a neighbouring farm, visits her in her room one night and 
gets her with child. He determines to marry her, but Anneli dies 
in child-birth, thanks to the clumsy and brutal ignorance of a 
country doctor. Sick of life, Jeremias runs away to Paris, where he 
joins the Swiss guards of Charles X. There he makes friends with 
Bonjour, a veteran of Napoleon’s Russian campaign, who restores 
his faith in life and makes a true Christian of him. With the fall of 
the Bourbons in 1830 Jeremias and Bonjour return to Switzer- 
land. Jeremias falls ill, and on his recovery finds that Bonjour is 
dead and has left him some money. He looks round for some useful 
job under the new-born democracy, but is advised by a wise 
friend, a weights-and-measures inspector who is a mouthpiece for 
Bitzius’ own views, that the democracy has not yet found itself 
and is not ready for the services of honest men. His friend suggests 
that he should settle down at some decent country inn, do a little 
unofficial educational work on the regular guests and write his 
autobiography. Jeremias follows this advice. He is about to be 
appointed parish clerk when he falls ill, his book just completed, 
with visions of Anneli before his eyes. This bare summary of Der 
Bauernspregel gives no idea of its power, which proceeds from its 
manner as much as from its matter. In this first novel Bitzius’ 
highly individual style is already almost fully developed. Some- 
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times terse, sometimes leisurely and rhetorical, it is always vivid 
and trenchant, like the Emmental dialect that it echoes and occa- 
sionally introduces word for word. Touches of ironical humour 
are frequent. 

Der Bauernspiegel brings in many themes that are treated in 
greater detail in later books: the meanness and avarice of many 
farmers, the unchristian treatment of the orphaned and the poor, 
the inadequacy of the primary schools and the superstitious con- 
ception of religion too often prevalent in the farm-houses. The 
second novel, Die Leiden und Freuden eines Schulmeisters (“he Joys 
and Sorrows of a Schoolmaster’ ; 2 volumes, 1838-9), takes up the 
school question. It describes the struggles of Peter Kaser to teach 
reading, writing and the elements of religion to classes of a 
hundred or more, and to support a growing family on his miser- 
ably inadequate pay. Both these first two novels emphasize the 
darker side of Swiss country life. The third, Uli der Knecht (‘Uli the 
Farm Servant’; 1841), and its later sequel, Uli der Pachter (“Uli 
the Tenant Farmer’; 1848), are more mellow in tone. The indig- 
nation that had first driven Gotthelf to write had temporarily 
exhausted itself, and it is not until the course of political events 
roused his angry opposition that a note of bitterness again returns 
to his writing. The two Uli books portray the successful struggle of 
a farm iabourer to improve his position in life. The next novel, 
Anna Bab: Jowdger (two volumes, 1843-4), deals with the prefer- 
ence of the peasants for consulting quacks rather than qualified 
doctors, and was written at the request of the Bernese public 
health committee. It contains an interesting discussion between a 
country clergyman and, his progressive doctor-nephew on the 
proper relationship between priest and doctor, and is in many 
ways the most profound of Gotthelf’s novels. The most delicate in 
psychological analysis is Geld und Geist (‘God and Mammon’; 
1843-4), the story of the misery brought on a happy and pros- 
perous family by a quarrel between the farmer and his wife about 
a sum of money the former loses through negligence. The knot is 
loosed by the wife’s humility and her readiness to cast out the 
beam in her own eye first. Fakobs des Handwerksgesellen Wanderungen 
durch die Schweiz (‘James the Craftsman’s Travels in Switzerland’ ; 
1846-7) is the one novel with a theme outside Gotthelf’s own 
experience and is less convincing than the rest, though often quite 
entertaining. Like the last two novels, Zeitgeist und Bernergeist (“The 
Spirit of the Age and the Spirit of Berne’ ; :851) and Die Erlebnisse 
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eines Schuldenbauers (“The Experiences of a Mortgaged Farmer’; 
1854), it reflects Gotthelf’s alarm at contemporary political and 
social trends. 

The main criticism that has been made of Gotthelf’s novels is 
that they are formless. It is true that he is always ready to digress 
from his narrative to discuss, often in a didactic tone, any subject 
that arouses his interest or indignation. But Gotthelf’s work defies 
the application of ordinary canons (if such exist in the case of the 
novel), and in most of these digressions the vigour of his language 
and personality carries off what in a lesser writer might well seem 
tedious and out of place. Gotthelf himself was little concerned 
with literary artistry as such; he declared in the Armennot’ that all 
men are endowed with creative power through their relationship 
to God, and that he had found more intellect displayed in a well- 
laid hedge than in many a book. Nevertheless, some of his short 
stories do show a good deal of conventional artistry, especially Dive 
schwarze Spinne (“The Black Spider’; 1842), a horrifying tale of a 
pact with the devil, and Elst, die seltsame Magd (‘Elsi the Curious 
Maid’; 1843). 

The ground-note of all Gotthelf’s books is a deeply-felt Chris- 
tianity expressed in straightforward and traditional terms: 
‘Christianity in the full sense of the word is and remains the only 
effective balm for the festering wound (poverty and social discon- 
tent). Christ is and remains the only saviour for this sick world.’? 
Man is a creature of God, who has defined good and evil in His 
commandments and revealed Himself more fully in the person 
and teaching of Christ. His presence can also be traced behind 
the whole visible world: ‘Many angels still walk through the 
world. Flames are angels of the Lord, and streams, too; the Lord 
sends out beggars and through them He calls us now to wisdom, 
now to mercy. The Lord lays stones in our path and drops the 
dew at our feet; all are angels of the Lord.’? Reminiscences of the 
Bible are common in Gotthelf’s language and imagery. The world 
is ‘God’s immense temple’ and what we do in it decides not only 
our life here and now, but also what will happen to us for all 
eternity: ‘Man is created in God’s likeness; the Christian should 
strive after the restoration of this likeness, he should try to live a 

1 A treatise on the problem of poverty that Gotthelf published in 1840. 
® Armennot, p. 255. References are to the critical edition of Gotthelf’s works edited 
by R. Hunziker and H. Bloesch and published by the Eugen Rentsch Verlag, Erlen- 
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* Die Leiden und Freuden eines Schulmeisters, Vol. 2, p. 156. 
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godlike life in this mortal body and to make this earth a forecourt 
to heaven.”! When Uli realized that he had been living a worth- 
less life, ‘it seemed to him as if two powers were striving for his 
soul, almost as it were a good and a bad angel, and each wanted 
to possess him’.? For there is no confusion in Gotthelf’s world 
between good and evil, although they may sometimes be closely 
intertwined and difficult to differentiate. Behind his characters 
stand heaven, hell and eternity. Good is compliance with God’s 
will, and evil opposition to it. Evil may spring from inside, from 
man’s naturally weak and sinful nature, which Gotthelf strongly 
emphasizes: ‘What is the one thing that reduces men who are 
superficially quite different to the same level, and makes them so 
alike in their relations with their fellow-men? It is passion, vice, 
sensuality triumphant, the old Adam, who has cast off every veil 
and conquered every scruple. It is this old Adam that hates God 
and neighbour, is incapable of any good and inclined to every 
sort of evil.’ The novels contain many characters enslaved to 
these evil instincts: the Dorngrutbauer in Geld und Geist more or 
less selling his daughter to Kellerjoggi, Johannes in Uli der Pachter 
reviling his dead father after bleeding him white while he lived, 
the lazy innkeeper Steffen and his wife Eisi in Der Geldstag (“The 
Bankruptcy’; 1845) living for nothing but their own comfort. 
Even those in whom the new man has already stirred may fall 
back into serious sin; Uli becomes a cheat and perjurer. Not that 
the tone of the novels is pessimistic ; Christ has broken the power 
of evil. In the last resort, of course, evil always springs from inside 
the individual, but it can come from outside in the sense of spread- 
ing from one set of persons to others. This, Gotthelf felt, was 
happening in the political life of the Canton of Berne, and of 
Switzerland as a whole, in his own day. In the rise of Communism, 
and more urgently Radicalism, he saw the traditional Christian 
way of life of his countrymen threatened. His attack on Com- 
munism is the novel Fakobs Wanderungen ; his long struggle against 
the Radical politicians who governed Berne from 1838 to 1850 
reaches its climax in £eitgeist und Bernergeist. It is this opposition to 
the materialistic tendencies of the time as they appeared in 
microcosm in Switzerland that makes Gotthelf a particularly 
interesting figure. In many respects his attitude was an exagger- 
ated one; but he did point to the danger to Christianity implicit 


2 Uli der Knecht, p. 46. 


1 Armennot, p. 
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in Radicalism (Communism, of course, was still in its infancy and 
at that time a less pressing danger) with prophetic rightness, and 
studied moderation is not to be expected of prophets. 

After the battle of Leipzig the old patrician oligarchies were 
restored in most of the Swiss cantons, and Gotthelf grew up in 
this Restoration period. But the revolutions of 1830 soon had 
repercussions in Switzerland, and most of the oligarchies quickly 
gave way to the popular demand for a more broadly-based form 
of government. In Berne the new constitution was adopted on the 
31 July 1831. The leading principle was the sovereignty of the 
people, with freedom and equal opportunity for all. The Liberals 
promised to settle the problems of tithes and ground-rents in a 
way Satisfactory to the farmers, and announced a thorough reform 
of education. Teachers’ training colleges and the University of 
Berne were founded. Gotthelf greeted the new order joyfully; he 
was no mere reactionary. A mood of cautious optimism still pre- 
vails in his first novel, Der Bauernspiegel, six years later. But events 
soon began to take a turn which alienated Gotthelf’s sympathies 
and made a conservative of him. 

The older and more moderate members of the Liberal party at 
Berne were well satisfied with the progress marked by the new 
constitution of 1831 and wished to go forward slowly. But others 
were eager for swifter action. They were assisted by the influx 
into Switzerland of political refugees from the wave of reaction 
which swept through most of the rest of Europe after 1831, and 
also by those whose hopes of bettering themselves under the new 
order had been disappointed. Among the immigrants were lofty 
idealists like Freiligrath, Froebel and Follen; but also men who 
brought communist propaganda into Switzerland for the first 
time. The result was a split in the Liberal party and the secession 
of the Radical wing to form what was at first called the ‘National- 
partei’. This was the first phase of Bernese Radicalism, which was 
to press forward on ever more revolutionary lines. Among its 
leaders were many German immigrants, and this naturally in- 
censed moderate Bernese, who felt that their traditional institu- 
tions and mode of life were being swept away at the behest of 
foreigners. Between 1839 and 1844 Gotthelf published many 
biting attacks on the Radicals in the Neuer Berner Kalender, an 
almanac for country people which he edited during these years, 
and from 1845 onwards he was a frequent target for abuse in the 
Radical press. 
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It has to be remembered that in those days Radicalism signi- 
fied for contemporaries more or less what Communism signifies 
for us today. It implied a philosophical as well as a political stand- 
point, and one that was quite contrary to the traditional Chris- 
tian view of life. ‘The Liberals of the thirties had put the individual 
before the State, which, with Montesquieu, they regarded as a 
necessary evil, whose main function was to protect the liberty and 
rights of the individual. ‘The Radicals of the forties gave the State 
a more positive function. Their thinking was largely based on 
that of Hegel, who regarded history as the progressive self-revela- 
tion of the universal spirit and the Prussian State as its most perfect 
embodiment so far. But the real prop of Radicalism was Hegel’s 
critic Feuerbach, who changed the whole character of his prede- 
cessor’s system by doing away with God and asserting that the 
decisive factor in human existence was physical environment. His 
theory that religions are merely attempts to provide imaginary 
compensation for real misery was to have a profound effect on 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. It would be futile to pretend that the 
reforming spirit of Radicalism produced no beneficent results, but 
it is clear that Gotthelf was right to oppose its materialism and its 
tendency to interfere in the life of the individual and the family. 
He says in the preface to Zeitgeist und Bernergeist : ‘Whoever is fond 
of the people and sees clearly into its life must clash with Radi- 
calism, for it is not merely a political standpoint, but a whole 
philosophy of life that affects every human relationship. . . . Radi- 
calism interferes in every aspect of the life of every class, ruins the 
sanctity of the family and destroys every Christian element.”! 
Gotthelf was an ardent defender of Christian family life: ‘If 
marriage is robbed of its holiness, the children are profaned before 
they have left the womb.” In almost all the novels family life plays 
a prominent part. 

The first Radical Government came into power at Berne in 
1838. Its leader was Karl Neuhaus of Biel, whose main political 
aim was more centralization of authority in the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. This apparently innocent goal, which was to be reached in 
the new Swiss constitution of 1848, was opposed by Gotthelf. He 
clearly failed to realize the need for a strong central government 
if Switzerland was to survive in the modern world, but he con- 
demns centralization in the Armennot in words that will appeal to 
all sufferers from bureaucracy : ‘In a republic, what is not central- 


1 Zeitgeist und Bernergeist, p. 9. 2 Armennot, p. 113. 
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ized should not be centralized. It kills the common interest in the 
common good; people just say, “Oh, that’s a matter for the 
Government.” .. . In the end it roots out all good citizens and 
produces a special ruling caste, whose members seem like oaks 
among a lot of brushwood or vowels among consonants.’”! 

The extremists among the Radicals were always pressing for 
further and more far-reaching reforms, and in 1846 the Neuhaus 
administration was overthrown by the Young Radicals or Volun- 
teer Corps Party. This nickname had arisen as a result of the 
following incidents. In October 1844 the Catholic canton of 
Lucerne had called in the Jesuits to organize and direct secondary 
education in the canton. Lucerne had a perfect right to do this, 
but the move aroused the greatest opposition among the Radicals 
in the rest of Switzerland, who feared that the Jesuits, whom they 
regarded, of course, as dangerous reactionaries, would meddle in 
the politics of Lucerne, which was the presiding canton in the 
federal Diet for two years out of every six. It shared this position 
with Ziirich and Berne. The federal Diet refused to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Lucerne, and the extreme Radicals resolved to 
use force. Volunteer corps were organized and two expeditions 
were made against Lucerne, in December 1844 and March 1845. 
Both were dismal failures. These volunteer corps consisted partly 
of political idealists and partly of irresponsible idlers. Moderates 
in all cantons disapproved of their doings, and Protestants like 
Gotthelf were prepared to defend the Jesuits against atheists. He 
condemns the feverish anti-Jesuit propaganda of the time in 
Jakobs Wanderungen: ‘With the word “Jesuit” they sought to set 
the Swiss against each other, in order to attain the aim, long pur- 
sued, of making Switzerland a fortress of republican propaganda, 
a fortress whose gates open on all countries.’? The hero of Jakobs 
Wanderungen, an empty-headed young German craftsman on his 
travels in Switzerland who falls in with political agitators, loses 
not only his faith in God but also, in Fribourg, his trousers, and he 
is made to blame the last catastrophe, like a good Radical, on the 
Jesuits. 

It is doubtful whether anything less than a danger to religion 
as a whole would have induced Gotthelf to make common cause 
with Catholics, for his somewhat aggressive temperament made 
him a Protestant arnong the Protestants and unsympathetic to any 
kind of dogmatism in religion: ‘Salvation is not to be found in any 


1 Armennot, p. 128. ® Jakobs Wanderungen, p. 279. 
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church or in any creed, but in Christ alone.’! He summed up his 
view of Christianity in a sermon that he preached on the 30 
March 1828: ‘Christianity does not consist in a series of com- 
mandments to be more or less strictly interpreted, or in various 
dogmas that must be held. Nor is it a kind of forced labour, to be 
performed from fear of punishment or for an expected reward. 
Christianity is a particular view of oneself, of one’s destiny, one’s 
relations to the world and its creator ; Christianity is an inner, in- 
visible life, that originates in the depths of the soul and is then re- 
flected in one’s actions.’ There are a number of remarks in the 
novels that indicate a not unfriendly attitude to some aspects of 
Catholicism, and in those of the short stories that are set in the 
Middle Ages, like Die schwarze Spinne, Gotthelf presents the Cathol- 
icism of those times with sympathetic understanding. As for his 
peasants, they cling to their Biblical Protestantism with as much 
obstinacy as they had once resisted its introduction. When Anna 
Babi visits the market in the neighbouring Catholic town of Solo- 
thurn, she hesitates to stable her horse at an inn kept by Catholics 
for fear of what they might do to the poor animal. She confesses 
that she always has to force herself to eat Catholic food; it 
somehow tastes different. 

The Young Radicals came into power in 1846, and the next 
four years saw the triumph of Radicalism in Berne and in Switzer- 
land as a whole. An attempt by the Catholic cantons to form a 
separate alliance of their own was defeated by force in the short- 
lived civil war of the ‘Sonderbund’ (1847), and under the new 
federal constitution of 1848 the Jesuits were excluded from Swiss 
territory. The Young Radicals introduced many measures of in- 
contestable value, but by trying to go too far and too fast, and 
above all because they represented a philosophy that was alien to 
the traditional Christianity of the Bernese farmer, they provoked 
growing opposition which led to their downfall in 1850. For one 
thing, the activities of foreign political refugees were tolerated and 
Communist ideas spread, especially among the working classes in 
French Switzerland. The hero of Jakobs Wanderungen finally comes 
to grief by taking part in an abortive mob-rising in Geneva. The 
Radical leader at Berne, Jakob Stampfli, expressly declared that 
he had no intention of interfering with the private ownership of 
property, but popular anxiety was aroused. It was in their treat- 
ment of religious and educational affairs that the Young Radicals 
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encountered the sharpest opposition. In 1847 Eduard Zeller of 
Tubingen (1814-1908) was appointed Reader in New Testament 
exegesis at the University of Berne. Zeller was a representative, 
like David Strauss, of the scientific, critical attitude towards Chris- 
tianity, and his appointment was regarded by orthodox church- 
men as a challenge from the Government. Although Zeller did not 
go nearly as far as Strauss in destructive criticism and called him- 
self a Christian, conservative Bernese felt that the Government was 
threatening their dearest beliefs. Gotthelf took part in the war of 
pamphlets that Zeller’s appointment started and wrote among 
other things a short story called Die Verséhnung des Ankenbenz und 
des Hunghans, vermittelt durch Professor Zeller (“The Reconciliation of 
Ankenbenz and Hunghans, brought about by Professor Zeller’). 
He did not publish it, as friends pointed out that it would involve 
him in an action for libel, but it was the germ of Zettgeist und Ber- 
nergeist, which itself contains some hard remarks about Zeller. An 
innkeeper declares that if Zeller passed through that particular 
village he would run the risk of having his coach overturned. But 
Zeller’s somewhat dry lectures aroused little enthusiasm. He him- 
self steered clear of political entanglements and in 1849 departed 
to another post at Marburg. 

About the same time a free-thinker called Grunholzer was 
appointed director of the teachers’ training college at Miinchen- 
buchsee. This caused an even greater storm than Zeller’s appoint- 
ment. A conservative paper asserted that the Government wished 
to gain control of the schools for its own ends; the Radicals re- 
torted that it was time to free school-teachers from ‘subservience to 
parsons and their prattle’. Education certainly made considerable 
eprogress in Switzerland in the thirties and forties, but it was for- 
gotten that the farnily is the basis of all sound education, as 
Gotthelf, like FPestalozzi, is never tired of emphasizing, and too 
much was expected of formal education. There is an amusing 
picture in Zeitgeist und Bernergeist of two young schoolmasters trying 
to persuade an old-fashioned farmer’s wife to send her children to 
their new secondary school. 

At last, in 1850, the Radicals were ousted by the moderate 
Liberals, who were now in effect the conservative party at Berne 
and were supported by Gotthelf and all who thought as he did. 
First in the Liberals’ programme stood the recognition of Chris- 
tianity as the basis of freedom. The Christian faith and Christian 
morals were to be upheld by the State. But the Liberals did not in- 
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terfere with the Radicals’ constitutional and financial reforms, 
and a few years later a coalition government ended the bitter 
struggles of the previous decade. 

Gotthelf’s final reckoning with Radicalism is the novel eitgeist 
und Bernergeist, which was written to support the Liberals in the 
electoral campaign of 1850, but did not appear until after their 
victory. It suffers more than most of his novels from the schematic 
construction always liable to spoil tendentious books (usually, 
once he began to write, his joy in creation swamped his conscious 
aims, so that what was planned as a short story would end as a 
full-length novel), but remains an impressive summary in plastic 
form of his beliefs about the nature and purpose of human life. It 
is the story of two families, those of Ankenbenz and Hunghans. 
Friends from boyhood, these two are the richest and most respected 
farmers in the village of Kiichliwyl. When the book opens a 
shadow is about to cloud the two men’s friendship. Hunghans’s 
wife confides to Benz’s wife that her husband is neglecting his 
family and his farm in favour of politics, in which he supports the 
Radicals. ‘The rest of the book describes how Hans gradually ruins 
himself by his devotion to Radicalism. Not until his wife has died 
from worry and his favourite son from a stroke at a drinking-party 
does he realize the error of his ways and decide to mend them. His 
old friend Benz, who has quietly remained a staunch Conservative, 
is only too glad to help him make a fresh start. Only the worst side 
of Radicalism is shown in the book, and Gotthelf admits as much 
in the preface, where he declares that he has no quarrel with 
the honest men in the Radical party. The politicians who lure 
Hunghans away from his wife and family are depicted as godless, 
pleasure-seeking careerists, whose motto is ‘Look after yourself 
first.” One day Ankenbenz meets Hunghans and his Radical 
friends at an inn, and one of the politicians describes his concep- 
tion of religious freedom thus: ‘Political freedom is useless with- 
out religious freedom, and religious freedom does not consist in 
everyone believing what he likes, but in nobody any longer believ- 
ing in anything but a natural mode of life without any thought of 
a life to come. .. .”! Benz walks home reflecting with horror on the 
idea of a life without God. The most convincing parts of the book 
are the pictures of Benz and his wife and childrer at home. They 
are one of those old-established farming families that Gotthelf 
excelled in portraying. 

Reitgeist und Bernergeist, p. 200. 
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For the strength of Gotthelf’s writing resides not only in the 
assurance of the philosophy that underlies it but also in the force 
of the characterization, and it is this above all that makes him a 
great novelist. Mr. Martin Turnell has recently suggested! that 
critics of the novel have in the past been too preoccupied with the 
concepts of plot and character, and that the novelist is above all 
trying to communicate an imaginative experience by imposing 
the pattern of his own sensibility on the reader, so that the critic of 
the novel, no less than the critic of poetry, is concerned first and 
foremost with ‘arrangements of words on a page’. There is clearly 
much truth in this view (for example, it puts the problem of 
Gotthelf’s digressive manner, which has always worried critics in- 
tent on a purely aesthetic evaluation of his work, in the right pers- 
pective) ; nevertheless if the novelist’s characters are not convinc- 
ing we shall feel no confidence in his interpretation of life. ‘T. L. 
Peacock is only a minor novelist because his witty and elegant 
conversations are conducted by a number of incredible charac- 
ters. Gotthelf puts before us a living picture of a people whose life 
he understood (as a boy he had worked on the farm attached to 
his father’s vicarage in the village of Utzenstorf) and whose atti- 
tude towards it he shared. It is a picture of a world of farmers and 
country tradesmen—some poor, some rich—engaged in the essen- 
tial business of life: working, eating, sleeping, marrying, dying. 
No romantic halo hovers over the countryman’s life; a farmer’s 
prosperity is measured by the size of his manure heap, and on at 
least two occasions people fall into the ponds of liquid manure that 
surround the heaps. On the other hand, farming is not regarded 
as a sordid round of unsatisfying toil; it is a hard but interesting 
life accepted as a matter of course, the fundamental form of civil- 
ized life. The unit is the family, with, in the richer ones, the 
labourers and maids who live in the farmhouse. This society is not 
a matriarchy, but the farmer’s wife has an important part to play, 
knows it, and is swift to dominate a shiftless husband. Marriages 
are arranged preferably for love, but with an eye to convenience. 
The Emmental farmer’s attitude to marriage is amusingly illus- 
trated in the short story ‘Wte Foggelt eine Frau sucht’ (‘How Joggeli 
Looked for a Wife’); a rich young farmer does his wooing 
disguised as a tinker, so that he can see the local young ladies at 
work in their homes. The outward sign that all is well with a 
family’s spiritual condition is attendance at church on Sunday; 
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Anneli, in Geld und Geist, is reconciled to her husband after a Sun- 
day sermon. Round this central core of the family farm in the 
Emmental or the Oberaargau stand pictures of the other aspects 
of country life: the village schoolmaster’s home in the ‘Schul- 
meister’, the inn in ‘Der Geldstag’, the vicarage in ‘Anna Babi’. The 
details are filled in by the short stories, which provide vignettes 
of almost every country trade and delve back as well into the 
history and legends of this long-established and stable society. 

I mentioned earlier that Gotthelf makes considerable use of the 
brand of Swiss German spoken in the Emmental. Pure dialect 
occurs only in conversational passages, and scarcely at all in some 
of the novels and most of the short stories, but his German is 
saturated with Berndeutsch words and expressions. Its curiously 
mixed nature makes it a unique idiom. It is rich in concrete 
imagery and handled with a natural vigour and ease. 

This admixture of dialect has certainly hindered the spread of 
Gotthelf’s fame, but it has by no means entirely prevented it. In 
Switzerland he was neglected for some years after his death, but in 
the last thirty years he has been recognized in a large body of 
critical literature as one of the country’s greatest writers. His books 
were very popular in Germany during his lifetime, and after his 
death many of them were translated into French. There have also 
been translations into Italian, Hungarian, English, Dutch, 
Danish, Norwegian, Finnish and Swedish. Strindberg came across 
Uli der Knecht when he was living in Switzerland, and it seems to 
have been the immediate model for his second novel, Hemséborna. 
More recently Thomas Mann has described how he read Uli and 
its sequel while writing his Doktor Faustus, ‘in order to keep in 
touch with great narrative literature’.1 Many of the Scandinavian 
translations date from recent years, but the English ones were 
made in the latter half of the nineteenth century and, on the 
whole, are not good. An excellent introduction to Gotthelf has 
recently appeared in England,? and it is to be hoped that it will 
be followed by some better translations, with the ‘Schwizerdiitsch’ 
rendered by a racy, colloquial English. 


1 Die Entstehung des Doktor Faustus, p. 60. Bermann-Fischer Verlag, 1949. 
2 Jeremias Gotthelf, by H. M. Waidson. Blackwell, 1953. 
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ST. CYPRIAN AND THE 
PAPACY 


Musings on an Old Problem 


By MAURICE BEVENOT, S.J. 


Il. ST. CYPRIAN WITHIN THE LIFE OF THE 
CHURCH 


a century was yet to pass before the peace of Constantine. 

Cyprian, a convert in middle age, was made bishop of 
Carthage within two or three years of his conversion—to the 
annoyance and ever simmering opposition of some of the clergy 
there. There had been a long lull in the persecutions and when 
that of Decius broke upon the whole Church (249-251), many 
were unprepared and yielded before the threats of torture and 
death. The refractory group of the clergy, against the common 
practice of the day and in spite of Cyprian’s express prohibition, 
began readmitting to the body of the faithful, without the custo- 
mary penance, those who had offered sacrifice to the gods. This 
threat of schism in his own church was in the forefront of Cyprian’s 
mind when the persecution abated and it became possible to re- 
vive normal church life among his decimated flock. The schism 
was already organizing itself against him and, as if that were not 
enough, he learnt that a similar schism had broken out in Rome. 
There, a long vacancy due to the persecution had been brought to 
an end in March 251, when Cornelius was elected bishop. But one 
of the leading Roman clergy, Novatian, aggrieved that he had 
been passed over, initiated a campaign against him at once, and 
persuaded three insignificant bishops to consecrate him as rival 
bishop of Rome. His propaganda reached Carthage, and for a 
time caused uncertainty as to the legitimate holder of the Roman 
see. This question had just been cleared up when Cyprian wrote 
his treatise De Unitate Catholicae Ecclesiae, which was an address to 
his people on the impossibility of a divided Church and the 
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necessity of avoiding those who were in revolt against their 
bishops. 

Cyprian was a man of faith, a strong leader who understood 
his people and who had given many proofs of his generosity and 
sympathy. His grasp of the great fundamentals—of the Trinity, of 
the Incarnation and the personal relation thus established between 
Christ and his followers, of the meaning of baptism and of the 
Eucharist—is shown throughout his works. It is generally said 
that he was no theologian, and if this is taken to mean that he did 
not anticipate all that later generations would discover in the 
deposit of faith, such a judgement is true, but a little unfair. He 
was certainly no armchair theologian: he was concerned chiefly 
with the application of the faith to daily life, a practical church- 
man if there ever was one. Hence we see him, even when advo- 
cating some new policy, doing so only as an adaptation of old tra- 
ditional principles to the changed circumstances which persecu- 
tion, apostasies and schism had introduced into his church. He 
dealt with situations, and did not perhaps always fully realize 
how much he owed to tradition in doing so. His occasional tilts at 
‘tradition’—when some opponent appealed to tradition against 
him—show that unawareness rather than any consciously adopted 
policy. Though deeply imbued in the Scriptures, which un- 
doubtedly governed his life as a whole, yet as we saw, his use of 
them was often dictated by the policy which he was pursuing in 
any given circumstances, a policy determined more often than 
not on the lines of what he had found to be tradition in the life of 
the Church when he had joined her and been raised to the episco- 
pate. 

So can we explain, in part at least, what at first sight seems the 
great contradiction in his life. On the one hand, he bases the unity 
of the Church simply on the unity of the bishops without assign- 
ing any centre to this unity. He thus ignores the position of Rome, 
treating all bishops as equal. His vehement quarrel with the 
bishop of Rome over the baptismal question finds its place 
naturally here. On the other hand, in all his other relations with 
Rome, he shows a deference and indeed a recognition of depend- 
ence going far beyond such an ‘episcopalian’ theory. Rorne is the 
cathedra Petri, the ecclesia principalis. With such apparently irrecon- 
cilable positions imbedded in his writings, it is no wonder that 
Cyprian has been a sign of contradiction not only between but 
also cutting across the various confessions. 
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When he wrote his De Unitate Catholicae Ecclesiae,‘ there was as 
yet no theological treatise on the nature of the Church, yet he felt 
forced by circumstances to explain to his people the importance of 
its unity. It was obvious to him that there could be no unity in the 
Church as a whole if in the local churches parties were allowed to 
form in opposition to their duly appointed bishop, especially if 
they went to the length of creating a rival bishop of their own. 
How could he prove that from Scripture? By showing that, when 
Christ founded His Church, He founded it as a unity and created 
for it at the same time a single authority. That was what Christ 
did at Caesarea Philippi, building His Church on Peter and 
giving him authority over it. That, to Cyprian, was ‘typical’ of the 
Church as it was to be. No doubt, he admitted, all the other 
apostles were given the same powers afterwards (as also were the 
bishops who succeeded them) ; but that affected neither the unity 
of the faithful nor the unity of the authority over them. The 
faithful were clearly always to form a unity, for it was one Church 
which Christ founded, and one flock which He first committed to 
Peter; and when Christ originally placed the authority over His 
Church in the hands of one man, and made him the starting point 
from which that authority was to be propagated, He showed that 
He meant it to be exercised by the apostles (and the bishops after 
them) in harmony and concord among themselves. Thus the 
authority, too, formed a unity. If local churches came to be multi- 
plied as the Church spread throughout the world, if new bishops 
were created deriving like powers from the original source, yet all 
the faithful formed but one Church of Christ, and there was but 
one episcopal authority which the bishops exercised as one, in 
their solid God-given unity in the Spirit. 

This is what Cyprian explained to his people in the De Unitate. 
His purpose was to teach them their obligation to stand by their 
duly appointed bishops if they were to carry out Christ’s obvious 
intention to found one Church. He did not develop the question 
how the bishops formed a unity. That did not concern the faithful ; 
in any case the massive unity of the bishops was too obvious to be 
called in question. The doubt as to who was the true bishop of 
Rome had now been resolved: it was Cornelius; and Novatian, 
for all his learning and influence, had been shown to be a rebel 


1 The following analysis makes use of the conclusions arrived at in a more detailed 
study of the crucial passage in this treatise, cf. Journal of Theological Studies, 1954, pp- 
19-35: ‘Primatus Petro Datur’. 
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against his true bishop and guilty of attempting a breach in the 
unity of the Church. Whereas true authority in the Church could 
only be come by through legitimate succession from Peter and the 
apostles, he had tried to secure it for himself outside that succession, 
as if he could become a new starting point of authority replacing 
that established by Christ Himself. As for the local troubles in 
Carthage, there had never been any cause to doubt who held the 
rightful authority: Felicissimus and his party had been officially 
excommunicated and the faithful should disregard him and rally 
round their bishop. 

Under the circumstances, there was then no necessity for 
Cyprian to raise the question of the unity of the bishops among 
themselves, and he was not the man to discuss problems which 
had no immediate practical relevance. What his views were on 
this point he never discussed ex professo, and it seems safe to say 
that he never worked them out for himself. In theory, all bishops 
were equally the ‘successors of St. Peter’; in theory, they were 
each responsible to God alone. But, in practice, he tended to deal 
with each case on its own merits, untrammelled by any precon- 
ceived theory—even by his own. The two Spanish bishops who 
had been deposed for their outrageous conduct, he too condemned, 
and he approved of their being replaced by worthy successors. 
Marcianus of Arles, who had allied himself with Novatian and 
was still in charge of his diocese, was the object of a strong letter 
from Cyprian to Stephen of Rome, charging the latter to see to it 
that he was deposed and a new bishop appointed in his stead. Had 
Cyprian been taxed with inconsistency, he would have retorted: 
‘We are all ultimately responsible for the faithful wherever they 
may be. We cannot let a bad bishop ruin his flock either in faith 
or morals or unity.’ And our conclusion must be that he only 
envisaged as “being responsible to God alone’ those bishops who 
already maintained the faith, lived uprightly and preserved 
mutual concord with their brother bishops. If they did not, they 
forfeited their place in the concordia sacerdotum, and the other 
bishops (i.e. the sacerdotes) must take the necessary means to re- 
place them by worthy candidates. In theory it was the body of the 
bishops who took such action; in practice it was the duty of the 
neighbouring bishops to do so, and if they failed, St. Cyprian (at 
least in the one case we know of) called on the bishop of Rome to 
take action. And this was Stephen, the very bishop with whom he 
was so soon to be at loggerheads himself. 
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Yet even in the baptismal controversy when Cyprian refused 
to accept Stephen’s ruling that heretical baptism was to be recog- 
nized as valid, it is striking that, for all his vehement language 
against Stephen, Cyprian never appeals to his rights as an inde- 
pendent bishop—as one sharing equally in the authority that 
sprang from Peter and ‘responsible to God alone’—in order to 
deny to Stephen the right to order him about. It is scholars and 
theologians who have read such an attitude into his angry letters, 
but in truth Cyprian’s thought is moving in a different sphere alto- 
gether. Stephen is wrong, that is all, and he will prove it. Stephen 
is self-contradictory, blindly overrides Christ’s teaching in the 
Scriptures, robs God of His honour—not because he is claiming an 
authority over other bishops which does not belong to him (of this 
Cyprian says nothing), but because he is recognizing the baptism 
of heretics and so denying that the Church is one. Baptism was 
entrusted to the Church and is efficacious by the Spirit dwelling 
in her; to recognize baptism outside, is to create new churches, to 
suppose that the Spirit dwells with heretics too. Cyprian, we may 
say, moves on the theological, not on the canonical plane; he is 
concerned with the supernatural endowments and mission of the 
Church, not with its juridical structure. 

In spite of his ‘unanswerable’ arguments, Cyprian was wrong ; 
the Church has justified Stephen’s stand and eventually found the 
answers to those arguments. In that sense, the Church has con- 
demned his views, but not in the sense that he denied the authority 
of the Pope over him. For this is only an implication which we are 
prone to make; it was never something in the focus of Cyprian’s 
consciousness. As on previous occasions, Cyprian was treating the 
case on its own merits as they appeared to him; actually he failed 
to see that his facile arguments were endangering the very unity of 
the Church for which he was fighting. 

If we now compare his attitude to the Spanish bishops or to 
Marcianus of Arles with his attitude to Stephen during the contro- 
versy, we are faced with another anomaly. In the former cases, he 
had no doubts as to the need of excommunicating and deposing 
them. But in the case of Stephen, the suggestion of taking such 
a course never seems to have occurred to him. Yet the grounds 
for doing so were peremptory : according to Cyprian, Stephen was 
tampering with the faith to the extent of disrupting the Church. 
From what he said about Stephen, one would have expected him 
to end by denouncing him as a heretic and schismatic, and class- 
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ing him with Novatian, Felicissimus and Marcianus as having put 
himself outside the Church. All the more so that Stephen treated 
Cyprian’s envoys with scant respect and threatened to excom- 
municate the African bishops altogether—some believe he actually 
did so. On his own theory, and indeed according to his own 
practice, he should at least have replied in kind. Why did he not? 
It can only be that his presentation of the Church in the De Unitate 
and even in his other works, did not represent the whole of what 
his experience of the Church meant to him. What he had put 
down ‘served the purpose of the moment. There was more to it 
than that, but he had never worked it out fully. And in the 
residuum which he had neglected he knew that the Church of 
Rome played an important part. It was that which stayed his 
hand. 

The reader may feel inclined to smile at this explanation as 
being but a pretty piece of special pleading, a rather far-fetched 
deduction demanded by Roman preconceptions and not by the 
evidence of historical texts. It can be granted that a number of 
texts which in the past have been adduced as proving Cyprian’s 
recognition of Rome do not imply so much. Even when he calls 
the Church of Rome ‘the See of Peter and the primordial Church 
whence the powers of the episcopate took their rise’, he is not 
meaning that the powers of the bishops are derived from the 
present (or recent) occupants of that see, but that Cornelius, the 
present occupant, is privileged as being the successor of him on 
whom the Church was built primordially, the successor of him 
from whom all bishops have inherited their powers. Peter was 
originally given the one seat of authority—from which all others 
derived theirs; that original seat he took with him to Rome and 
there it abides; its later occupants have a special motive for up- 
holding the faith and the unity of the Church. If Cyprian here 
allows the bishop of Rome a privileged position among the 
bishops of the Church, he does not say that the others derive their 
powers from him (but only from Peter, the starting-point of all 
authority), nor does he say that the bishop of Rome has the right 
and duty to give orders ty the other bishops. One is not justified in 
arguing that he so believed because he does not deny it either: the 
truth is rather that the question had not presented itself to him— 
at least not at the time. 

But if one reads through his correspondence with Rome one 
will find the justification of what was proposed above. The letters 
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that have survived on either side are not many, but they imply a 
certain regularity of communication which Cyprian had inherited 
and which he pursued without question. In his letters Cyprian 
shows a deference which he shows in no other quarter. Let one 
example suffice. About a year after he wrote the De Unitate, the 
schismatic party in Carthage had created a bishop for themselves, 
one Fortunatus, in opposition to Cyprian. Felicissimus, the leader 
of the party, led a deputation to Rome, with a letter of recommen- 
dation from the new ‘bishop’ which also contained calumnious 
accusations against Cyprian. Cornelius, who was still bishop of 
Rome, knowing the character of Felicissimus and his excommuni- 
cation by the bishops of Africa, now excommunicated him himself, 
but when writing about the incident to Cyprian, asked why it was 
that news about the schismatic bishop had not come to him in the 
first instance from the bishop of Carthage himself. Cyprian’s reply 
is remarkable. He is full of apologies: if he had not written at once 
it was because ‘it had not seemed something which needed to be 
brought to your notice at once without delay, as if it were impor- 
tant or dangerous, especially as you were already sufficiently well 
acquainted with the character of Fortunatus’. Cornelius also 
knew all about Felicissimus. For those reasons ‘I did not think it 
of obligation to report to you the extravagances of such heretics 
. . . here we look down on that sort of thing,’ as it is ‘beneath the 
dignity of the Catholic Church to pay attention to the inner 
politics of heretics and schismatics’. Besides, he had already sent 
Stephen the list of all the rightful bishops in Africa, so that he 
could disregard anyone who was not on the list. Finally, he had 
not been as negligent as Cornelius supposed, for he had already 
forwarded a full report on the case of Fortunatus, which had no 
doubt been delayed by contrary winds, so that their letters had 
crossed (ep. 59 9). 

Here we are in the presence of a relationship other than that of 
persons dealing on equal terms. Not that Cyprian is ever cringing 
or subservient—in this very letter he is quite outspoken in his 
criticism of Cornelius for even listening to the calumnies against 
him—but there is here the sober recognition on Cyprian’s part 
that he has a duty to report to Rome any matters of ecclesiastical 
importance that may arise in Carthage. He does not seem to have 
adverted to the significance of that relationship; he certainly did 
not bring it to bear on his theory of Church unity. However, if it 
did not find a place in his speculation on the nature of the Church, 
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it harmonizes with the special position which he accords to Rome 
as the Church where Peter established his see, and it provides the 
explanation for his unusual inaction with regard to Stephen in the 
baptismal controversy, notwithstanding the angry denunciations 
against him which he penned to his own friends. 

If we now return to the disputed text of Chapter 4, with 
which we started, it may surprise the reader to be told that the 
description of Cyprian’s attitude when writing the De Unitate, as 
given above, is based on the supposition that that text was the 
original one. For he will remember that in that text the ‘primacy’ 
is ascribed to Peter, and the necessity asserted of communion with 
Rome. Is not this combination of ideas equivalent to an explicit 
recognition of the bishop of Rome as being the necessary head of 
the Church? Yet we have just said that Cyprian did not bring 
Rome into the centre of his picture of the Church. 

In the article already referred to, which attempted to establish 
the originality of the text in question, a closer study of these ex- 
pressions has led to their being given a different interpretation. 
Primatus Petro datur means no more to Cyprian than what he re- 
peats elsewhere, viz. that Peter was the first to receive the Church’s 
sacred powers; he was given seniority among those who held the 
apostolic office. Moreover, like Jacob, he had the right of primo- 
geniture ; he was the head of great lines of succession, as Jacob was 
the head of the twelve tribes who made up the children of Israel 
(i.e. of Jacob) : he was made the fountain-head of all the Church’s 
powers, the starting point from which would issue the multitude of 
possessors of those powers, the apostles and the bishops after them. 
As far as Cyprian’s phrase goes, there is no reason for ascribing 
the primatus to anyone else but to Peter. As for the other phrase, it 
asks: ‘When a man abandons the chair of Peter, upon whom the 
Church was built, does he imagine that he is still inside the 
Church?’ Its original meaning becomes apparent when we re- 
member that Novatian had just revolted aguinst the appointment 
of Cornelius in Rome and had had himself made bishop in oppo- 
sition to him. Cyprian often stigmatizes an opponent without 
naming him, but by asking a rhetorical question about his delin- 
quency. Novatian had precisely separated himself from the seat 
of authority which Peter had established in Rome. He had 
‘abandoned the ehair of Peter’. Cyprian could so denounce him 
without implying anything about the central position of the See 
of Rome in the Church as a whole. That was irrelevant to the 
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situation and, as was noted above, Cyprian was not wont to intro- 
duce considerations which had no bearing on his immediate 
preoccupations. 

Both crucial phrases therefore are in perfect harmony with his 
general theory of the Church, and since there are cogent reasons 
for holding that the text which contains them is the first of the two 
versions, we conclude that it formed part of the De Unitate as first 
written in 251. 

Why then did Cyprian re-write it? The most natural explana- 
tion is to be found in those same two phrases, which were both 
eliminated from the second version. Cyprian had given his own 
meaning to the word primatus—as most of the early Christian 
writers were doing with the Latin words which they adapted to 
Christian needs. But here he had been unfortunate in his choice. 
The word more naturally implied authority, ‘primacy’ and not 
merely seniority or prime source. And in the baptismal contro- 
versy, it was obvious that the word could be turned against him— 
Stephen appealing to his succession from Peter as proof of his own 
‘primacy’ over the other bishops and of his right to expect their 
obedience. Cyprian had not meant that by his phrase; so he 
changed it to: “The starting point (of the power possessed by all 
the apostles alike) took its rise from a unique source’ [exordium ab 
unitate proficiscitur], making clear what he had meant by primatus 
Petro datur. Similarly what he had meant to apply only to Novatian 
he now saw could be used as an argument that even the bishop of 
Carthage must accept Stephen’s ruling on baptism at the peril of 
exclusion from the Church. This too he replaced by the generali- 
zation of what he had meant originally of Novatian alone: ‘When 
a man resists and defies the Church, does he imagine that he is 
still inside the Church?’ 

Thus by a better understanding of Cyprian’s character and 
outlook, by a better knowledge of his rhetorical style and of the 
use he made of Scripture, by a better appreciation of the situa- 
tions he had to deal with, we can follow him in the various stages 
of his eventful life, and recognize in him-——in spite of deficiencies 
due mostly to the times—a champion of the faith and a true pastor 
of his people, whose life after enduring persecutions, schisms and 
opposition of every kind, was fittingly crowned by a martyrdom 
in the unity of the Church, that unity which he loved better than 
he rightly understood. 
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Garendon Park 
Jan. 8. 1849. 


(Montalembert notes : 
extr™ précieuse 
juste et instructive) 


My dearest Friend and Brother, 

What an age it is since we had any communications with each 
other. I take all the blame of it, for it was you, who wrote to me last. 
But the truth is, knowing as I do, how incessantly you are occupied and 
with what affairs, 1 should feel it almost wrong to lay on you any addi- 
tional burden or to interrupt you in your admirable and holy course of 
sacred duty. Nevertheless from time to time I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing by letter all those feelings of love and veneration, that grow 
warmer and warmer in my heart: how often do I think with exultation 
and self-congratulation on the privilege I possess of your friendship, 
how often do I look into the sweet memory of that delightful visit you 
gave us so many years ago, and of that charming little Pilgrimage we 
made together to the dear old Cistercian Ruins of Yorkshire ; and how 
we consecrated together our services to Holy Church. My dear Friend 
and Brother how nobly and admirably have you fulfilled those pious 
resolutions: and Holy Church celebrates your Name from one end of 
Xtendom to the other! perhaps that dull gloomy mizzling morning at 
Fountains, as we knelt among those sad ruins, you little thought of the 
bright destiny that awaited you! For my own part, it has been my lot 
to dwell in the same mist of obscurity, in the midst of which we then 
prayed and uttered our vows—and I thank God for it, I am worthy of 
nothing else, and had I any thing better, I should only be more un- 
worthy still. There is but one only object for which God made us, and 
placed us here, the salvation of our own soul, and our own sanctifica- 
tion; if I have made so little progress towards this only end of my 
existence in the midst of clouds and darkness and trial, what would 
have become of me had I been like you thrown into the whirl of publick 
Life and called to a succession of brilliant services? But if I feel my own 
inability to meet such a trial, that only makes me sympathize the more 
with the perfect and sublime manner in which you have met it and 
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acquitted yourself under it: and while I admire your bright example I 
feel animated by it in my own narrower and obscurer sphere of duty. 
But what times we live in! ! to what horrors have we been reserved ! too 
awful to think or speak of: and yet how be silent? Last March our 
admirable Friend Lord Arundel and Surrey sent me a Letter of your’s 
to read, which you had just written to him after the prodigious revolu- 
tion of February: But what overwhelming events have followed that 
beginning ! and where are we now? and what next? who shall dare to 
say? surely there is great need of Faith in the midst of such obscurity 
and almost impenetrable clouds. What do we see on all sides but ruins, 
and to what can we compare our own constructions, raised amid such 
overwhelming difficulties, but to the unsightly huts of some wandering 
Arab beneath the huge shafts of a desolate Temple. A Few souls are left 
that still love the old Traditions and mourn over them, and at an epoch 
of ruin and convulsion try to put together a few broken fragments that 
remind one of some of those buildings of the time of Belisarius that one 
sees in Rome: and that excite more pity than admiration, vain efforts 
to revive, what has passed away for ever—Surely the day of our Europe 
is also passed, and what the next sun will see upon its soil God alone can 
tell—I have not the least faith in the present reaction. Who can trust to 
the present turn of affairs in Austria or Prussia or in your own France? 
Men who have tasted the horrors of anarchy may well for the moment 
rush back to some retreat, but what has been done to cure the cause of 
convulsion? France Italy Germany Spain are what they were, and 
rapidly becoming worse and worse; the Church alone can make any 
real progress, but for her to do this, she must separate herself more and 
more from the corrupt Babylon of civilized society in the midst of 
which she dwells. Europe once Xtian has sinned too deeply to be for- 
given: she will destroy herself: and when the grass has grown over the 
ashes of her ruins, the Church vigorous as ever will build up among the 
remnants of the human race that great fabric of true Xtian Polity, 
which the infallible word of God has promised and foretold, but which 
this Earth has never yet been worthy to see. Mark my words, my dear 
Brother, there will never again be anything firmly settled in our 
corrupt Societies, until God has swept them away with the besom of 
destruction. Our only object now, must be not France, not England, 
not Italy, not Germany, but the Church: and the Church alone: for 
everything else will be utterly destroyed. There was a time, when 
Xtian societies were Kingdoms and Republicks, or rather when King- 
doms and Republicks were united to the Church, and to Christ by the 
tie of Baptism and the profession of a Xtian Polity: but now it is so no 
longer, they have divorced themselves from God, God has cast them 
off, they are no longer his people. ‘The Pagan element, (you remember 
what we said about that years ago) that alas! was never perfectly cast 
out of Xtendom, has been successfully working its way in every 
country, till at last it has severed them all, as countries, from the Church, 
has made Xtendom a Babylon, while the Church dwells in chains in the 
midst of her. I believe that the year 1848 is only the commencement of 
the mightiest struggle the Church has ever seen. The first scene is 
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passed, it may be, some momentary respite is coming, but I do not 
believe that we are yet come to the real struggle, but unless appear- 
ances very much deceive us, it cannot be much longer delayed. It is 
consoling however to feel assured that the Church will continually be 
gathering fresh strength, the more she becomes severed from the cor- 
rupt and guilty Nationalities that have cast off her rule. The progress 
of Catholicity in England has been much obscured of late. The state of 
Ireland is as much a case of national apostasy from the true principles 
of the Church as can be witnessed in any other part of Xtendom, the 
only thing increasing in that Kingdom is infidelity, the Catholicks are 
every day becoming less and less Catholick, and the fraternization 
between a portion of the Catholick Clergy and the brutal Political 
Brawlers has filled all good men with scandal and horror.! Thank God, 
however, Englishmen may look to France to see what true Catholicity 
is, and then they can learn to distinguish between the pure religion of 
Christ’s immaculate Church and the howling mountebanks and the 
demagogues of Ireland. In the meanwhile God has visited that 
wretched and untameable race with those chastisements, which are 
inseparably the Lot of all Catholick Nations that disgrace the Name of 
the Church. These circumstances have tended to check the progress of 
Catholicism in England——at the present moment there is a complete 
stagnation in the way of actual conversion yet all reflecting minds are 
drawn towards Catholicity, though they find it difficult to distinguish 
between Catholicism and the follies and crimes of Nations, that are still 
called Catholick, or I should rather say to recognize the Church’s 
claims, while they see the Nations that profess her Faith in a more 
degraded state than those which have rebelled agst Her—Belgium at 
the present day is the only oasis in the moral desert that everywhere 
prevails throughout Catholick Xtendom. Spain, Portugal, Austria, 
Italy, South America, Mexico, France! what a condition is theirs! and 
then look at Poland and Ireland! Surely it is terribly true that all 
Catholick Xtendom has renounced the true principles of Catholicism 
more almost than even the Samaritan portion that rebelled in the 16th 
century ! we Catholicks, while we cannot honestly shut our eyes to this 
awful fact, know nevertheless that the Church, as distinguished from 
these Nations, as forming a fraction within them, is everywhere reviv- 
ing, falling back more ar:d more on her own inherent and proper 
principles, and certainly in your France we have grand and glorious 
examples to point to. But you will easily perceive, how difficult it is to 
direct the attention of Protestants to these bright exceptions: when 
their eyes are bewildered by the blazing conflagrations that surround 
them. I must say, therefore, that I am not so sanguine as I was about 
the present and immediate prospects of Catholicism in England. Still we 
are going on, and if you came over here now, you would find consider- 
able progress since your last visit. I wish you would come and stir us 
up a little: I suppose it is hopeless to wish for such a thing, under such 


1 Montalembert replied (8 May 1849): ‘. . . there is not one point (excepting poor 
Ireland and that less than in former times) on which I differ from your truly Catholic 
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circumstances as the present. But do let me have the consolation of 
hearing from you: and tell me what you think of these awful times. 
There is a new Catholick publication coming out in London called 
“The Weekly and Monthly Orthodox Journal’, and the editor is going 
to publish a Portrait of you for the encouragement and consolation of 
us English Catholicks, and he has written to me to beg that I would 
write a little sketch of your Life—now my dear Friend and Brother will 
you send me, for the glory of God, a few details about it—If you will 
gratify me in this, I will undertake to work it up in such a way, that 
you will become our Leader in England also—Don’t refuse me, I entreat. 
I have a scheme in view, in conjunction with a holy and learned Priest 
at Boulogne, the Abbé Vandrival; it has already been communicated 
to the Bishop of Langres,’ who highly approves of it—it is, to form a 
sort of Confraternity consisting of Laymen and Ecclesiasticks, whose 
main object shall be to assist the Church in all external things, and to 
promote in all external things a restoration of the true Catholick spirit. 
Hence all its members would solemnly engage on entering the Confra- 
ternity, to promote sound Catholick principles (1) in Government and 
general Policy (2) in Education and the whole domestick conversation (3) 
in art and all that belongs to the ernamentation of the social state. In short 
its members would become external defenders of the Church, not merely 
acting upon those general principles, which ought to influence every 
Xtian, but combined together in one organized confraternity, whose 
special object it should be to carry out this idea. Thus statesmen, who 
were members of it, would be bound by its rules to promote to the 
utmost the Liberty of the Church, of Education, anda Xtian system of 
Government in all particulars. Ecclesiasticks and Laymen, who de- 
voted themselves to good works, would be bound to build Churches, 
Convents, schools, according to the Church’s perfect spirit, in a Xtian 
style of architecture, banishing everything of a Pagan character, they 
would be bound to carry out the Church’s spirit in everything. What I 
mean is, that such a Confraternity would bring fogether all those, who 
devoted themselves to the Church’s cause in whatever department, so 
that they would act together with the same concert and unity, which 
we see evil men carry out in their abominable secret societies for evil 
purposes. And the great rule of this Confraternity would be to promote 
in all things the spirit of the Church, and in every service rendered to 
the Church to be guided by her Laws. Take one example, a man would 
devote himself to the restoration of solemn Ecclesiastical musick, what 
guide is he to follow in carrying out this idea? is he at liberty to do 
what alas! has been done by Catholicks for the last 300 years, to follow 
his private judgment in the matter and to compose Masses like those of 
Haydn and Mozart and 100 others more like the musick of the Theatre 
than the Church? If he were a member of this confraternity, he would 
be bound as such to follow the Church’s Laws in all things, conse- 
quently it would be his strict obligation to promote such an object as I 
have mentioned by following the Canon Law on the subject, that is the 
Bull of Pope John 22 which solemnly forbids any musick but Plain 
1 Pierre-Louis Parisis (1795-1866) Bishop of Langres, and later of Arras. 
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Chant in Churches, because of the terrible door to abuse that is opened 
by once deviating from that sacred rule. Hence our Confraternity 
would organise men like your M. Danjou, who is carrying out this very 
principle, as his Revue de la Musique admirably shews.! I need say no 
more, the Abbé Vandrival is drawing up the Rules of the Confraternity, 
the Bishop of Langres has already given it his blessing, and promised 
to further it, when the plan is matured—Now, my dear friend, would 
you enter into such a combination, and what think you of it? I really 
think it would be the means of bringing the Church’s strenuous 
supporters more and more together, and of combining their united 
action in such a way, as would lay the foundation for that Catholick 
renovation to which we are all looking, and which can alone recon- 
struct Christian society amid the ruins that are every where falling in 
greater masses on all sides. Of course there would be religious exercises 
prescribed to the members of the Confraternity: such perhaps as the 
daily recitation of the Matins for the Day out of the Roman Breviary, 
this could only occupy about half an hour each day, and it would keep 
the Lay members in harmony with the spirit of the Church by putting 
before them so much of Holy Scripture, of the homilies of the Fathers, 
and the Lives of the Saints. This would I think be the only form of 
prayer obligatory, and this would not bind under sin. The Confra- 
ternity should not admit everybody indiscriminately, but only men 
conspicuous for rank, talent, and zeal amongst the Laiety, and the 
more able and eminent amongst the Clergy. The head quarters of the 
Confraternity might be in Paris or at least in France, as the Catholicks 
of France are called the eldest children of the Church, and as France is 
the great centre of movement amongst civilized men. I should like to 
know what you think about this scheme.” 

I trust the Countess de Montalembert is now in perfect health and 
that all your anxieties have been long ago removed. I trust your 
children are well also. You would smile if you could see me surrounded 
by my ¢éen children! My dear Wife had a dreadful attack last winter 
from a cold caught after her last confinement, but God mercifully pre- 
served her to us, and in a most wonderful way through the intercession 
[of] St Winefride when all human efforts had failed. She is now looking 
as well and as young as ever, and people can hardly believe that she has 
had eleven children, for you remember we lost that dear little Boy, who 
was your Godchild. Grace Dieu is greatly improved since you saw it, as 
my Father has kindly added a new wing to it—it is now a very pictur- 
esque building, the new part is by Pugin. The Monastery of S. Bernard 
is also a very picturesque thing, by Pugin also, there are now 37 Pro- 
fessed Cistercians within its walls, and a rescript has lately arrived from 


Louis-Félix Danjou (1812-66), author of De I’ état et de l'avenir du chant eccléstastique 
en France (Bordeaux, 1844), founder and editor of the Revue de la musique religieuse, 
populaire et classique. 

* Montalembert replied (8 May 1849): ‘. . . I quite approve of your scheme of a 
confraternity to promote sound Catholic principles, in politics, in education, and in 
art; but who is to put the scheme in action, to give it the necessary impulsion? At all 
events I shall be ready to adhere.’ No further reference is made either to abbé Van- 
drival or the proposed conpfraternity anywhere else in the correspondence. 
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the Pope to order the consecration of Father Bernard the Prior as 
Abbot. The Young England Party in our H. of Commons is quite gone to 
pieces, and Lord John Manners is no longer in Parliament. Whether it 
will ever revive, I doubt. But in these days of hurricane, it is quite vain 
to speculate on the future, if a man be not inspired from above he can- 
not fail to be a false Prophet. We Catholicks are happy who have not to 
trim our course to any political calculations, but only to look to the 
Helm of St. Peter: with that in view, and seeking only the welfare of 
the Church, we may suffer a temporal shipwreck like others but we 
cannot fail of reaching the true Port at last, and with this thought to 
animate and guide us, we know that we are consulting the true welfare 
of our fellow men. The general feeling about the Pope in England is 
very satisfactory. Every one is most anxious for his restoration and for the 
castigation of the Rascals who have usurped his throne in the Holy 
City. My dear Wife joins me in every best wish, and praying God to 
grant you very many years to continue your noble and glorious services 
to the Church, 
I am ever, 
Your devoted Friend and Brother in Our Lord, 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps. 


In June 1849 Phillipps wrote the first of several short notes to 
introduce converts, those on the brink of conversion, or those in- 
terested in the reunion of the churches, to Montalembert, who was 
asked to facilitate their passage through France and to introduce 
them to Catholic writers, ecclesiastics, and politicians. They in- 
cluded Henry Formby, whowas travelling the continent witha friend 
to acquire information on the Gregorian chant; William Monsell, 
later Lord Emly, and Viscount Adare, later Lord Dunraven, on his 
way to Pau with suspected tuberculosis (January 1850); Lord 
Fielding (October 1850); Lord Campden (November 1850) ; 
Archdeacon Wilberforce (October 1854) and the Anglican Bishop 
of Brechin, Alexander Forbes (February 1868). 


Grace Dieu Manor 
Ashby de la Zouche 
July 2. 1850. 
My very dear Friend and Brother, 

I ought to have written to you long ago to thank you for your great 
kindness and hospitality to my friends, Lord Adare and Mr. Monsell ; 
and I should have done so, but that I know how overwhelmed you are 
with affairs of the most vast importance, and so I abstain from often 
troubling you with Letters. At the same time I cannot altogether 
abstain from writing, for I know your great kindness and I value your 
sincere friendship too much, not to try and elicit from you now and 
then one of those precious and charming communications, that refresh 
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my inmost soul. Do then, if you can spare a moment, let me hear from 
you ; a few lines from you I value beyond all I can say. 

I feel sure that you were pleased with Adare and Monsell, they 
were quite in raptures with you, and they could find no words sufficient 
to express their gratitude for all your kindness to them. They are 
excellent men, and I do hope it will not be long before they join the 
Catholick Church. Their interviews with you have done much to bring 
about this desirable result, so that their conversion will add another 
jewel to your future crown: and what a crown it is, that you are 
weaving ! 

We all follow with the most intense interest each step that you take 
in France. What an extraordinary state of things you seem to have 
there: we in England know not what to make of it, whether to hope or 
to fear, I long to know your own opinion. To us it seems after all that 
has recently taken place, as if there were great grounds of hope, if at 
least the Legislation of the Assembly can be regarded as any indication 
of the real mind of France, any proof of solid reaction towards sounder 
ideas.! Then the publick conduct of your country in many respects has 
been quite magnificent, your restoration of the Pope? only to be 
equalled by what you did in the days of Pepin and Charlemagne. The 
conduct too of your soldiers in Italy reminds one of the piety of cru- 
saders rather than of the selfish and unbelieving characteristics of the 
19th century. What then are we to expect for France? the triumph of 
socialism and Atheism, or of order and Religion? And for Europe what 
are we to expect? When we look at the noble conduct of Austria and its 
religious Emperor, at the reaction in Bavaria and Switzerland, at the 
improvement in Spain and Portugal, and at the increased energies and 
activity of the Church all over the world, I cannot help hoping that a 
brighter epoch has already dawned upon us. For my own part, as I 
think I told you years ago, when we were wandering through York- 
shire together, I always thought that a period must arrive, when Cath- 
olicism would triumph over the whole world, for that otherwise innum- 
erable Prophecies of Scripture would fall to the ground without fulfil- 
ment. Still it need not follow that this bright and blessed day should be 
near at hand, and still less that it should not be preceded by terrible 
' calamities and conflicts, which the same Prophecies seem clearly to 
indicate. But I will not talk of Prophecy, the mysteries of which it is not 
for me or for anyone to unravel before the period of its accomplish- 
ment.® But when we look at the face of Europe, it is obvious that doubt 
and hope must contend for the mastery, when we inquire what is coming. 

I long to know your opinion, whether you feel in better spirits than 
when you last wrote to me, for certainly affairs have taken a more 
favourable turn since then. Of course everything depends upon France, 
as long as the upholders of order predominate there, the danger is not 


1 Evidently a reference to the repressive measures which followed the Paris rioting 
of 13 June 1850. 

: * Pius [IX returned to Rome under the protection of the French army on 12 April 
1850. 
* Phillipps was, however, the author of Mahometanism in its relation to Prophecy 
(London, 1855), and an inveterate interpreter of prophecies of all kinds. 
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great anywhere else: but if they were to become disunited, all our hopes 
might be dissipated in a moment. 

I read with intense interest all your speeches, they are very fairly 
reported in one of our English Papers, which has a high admiration for 
you, the Guardian: and then I occasionally see the Ami de la Religion. 
The Univers I gave up some time ago, for as soon as it went against you, 
I felt it had forfeited my sympathy. The Pope’s declaration about your 
new Law of Publick Education has been a great triumph for you, and I 
trust it may prove a seasonable rebuke and a salutary lesson to those 
ungrateful Catholicks in France, who whether from envy and vanity, 
or from short-sightedness turned against you, unmindful of the glorious 
services you had rendered the Catholick cause.’ 

I conclude you know about the progress of things in England as 
much as I could tell you: for everything is in the Papers. To sum it up, 
in a few words, I should say prejudice is diminishing, and a great 
preparation going on, but very little done in the way of actual conversion, 
much less than what there was 5 or 6 years ago. Father Newman and 
his Oratorians are very active, and our friend Lord Arundel and 
Surrey is heart and soul bound up with them: but there are many 
things about these Oratorians that I much regret, they are the sworn 
foes of everything medieval, strange to say! antiGothick men on 
principle, because Rome is not Gothick!! in short they are apostles of 
the Renaissance (fancy!) quite as much as of Catholicity: and this be- 
cause the Renaissance and St Philip Neri were contemporaneous. 
Imagine the logick of these good men! Of course these eccentricities 
produce division in our camp and weaken our energy. Lord Arundel 
& Surrey wrote to ask me to subscribe to their intended new Church in 
London, which is to be built on the plan of the Chiesa Nuova in Rome. 
Of course I declined taking any part in such a work, it would have been 
absurd in me to have laboured all my life and sacrificed so much as I 
have in the cause of Xtian Art and Xtian Architecture and then to 
have played into the hands of an eccentrick set of men, who would 
identify the Faith of Rome with its abuses, and who would revive here 
in England, what mainly contributed to its decline on the continent 
during the last 3 centuries, the Pagan taste and ideas of the Renais- 
sance. Do you not agree with me in what I say? I was sorry not to be 
able to act upon the suggestions of so good a man as Lord Arundel & 
Surrey, but really I could not appear on a committee for building a 
Church in Pagan Architecture (/) in the heart of London in opposition to 
all that has been done both in France and England of late years in 
support of Xtian art and a more consistent architecture for our 
Churches. I am sure after what you so nobly wrote sur le Vandalisme et 
le Catholicisme dans l’art, you will sympathize with me. But for this 
strange crotchet, the Oratorians would have done a world of good : as 
it is, they will find out sooner or later that it will not answer, and then 


* The Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Fornari, sent a letter (15 May 1850) to the French 
Bishops intimating a qualified approval of the loi Falloux passed 15 March 1850 in 
pe hg the hostility of socialists on the one hand and extreme right-wing Catholics 
on the other. 
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they will retrace their steps in this particular. Even the Jesuits, who are 
not supposed to have any medieval traditions of their own, were come 
round to our views, witness both what they have lately done in several 
parts of England, where they have built beautiful Gothick Churches, 
and the learned works they have published in France on the same side: 
it is surprising that the Oratorians should not have condescended to 
take a hint even from the Jesuits. Surely the Jesuits were Roman 
enough to please the most fervent Catholick. 

I hear you are doing glorious things in France now: the restoration 
of N. Dame must surely be a noble thing,! and the new Church of Ste 
Clotilde, which I hear is in excellent style.? It may be a question 
whether we are destined to see any solid revival of that Faith and 
devotion that prevailed so much in men’s minds during the period, 
when our Cathedrals and Abbeys were built throughout Europe, but 
it certainly cannot tend to produce such a revival, if we adhere to the 
degenerate tastes and ideas of the age of Leo X, if we sympathize with 
Michael Angelo rather than the Blessed Angelico da Fiesoli. After all 
that has been written and done of late years it seems really incredible 
that a body of men, and good men too, should be found capable of 
making such a strange blunder. There is only one way. of accounting 
for it: do you remember once saying to me ‘England is the Land of 
common-place’ it really is so, I am ashamed to say, and John Bull is a 
very strange obstinate fellow, very much like one of his own Smithfield 
oxen! My wife is quite well thank God, and I can say the same of my 
10 children! six of whom are girls, and very pretty ones, if you will 
pardon my vanity for saying so. I fear we shall never see you in Eng- 
land again. We have made great additions to Grace Dieu since you 
saw it, it is a truly picturesque place now. I should like to show it to 
you, but I fear that will never be. God prosper all your noble efforts, 
and believe me ever, 

My dear Friend and Brother, 

most affectionately yours in Our Lord, 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps 


(Montalembert notes: intéressante sur l’état du Catholicisme Anglais 
en 1851) 


Grace Dieu Manor 
Feast of the dear St Elizabeth of Hungary 
Our beloved and most Holy Patroness 
Nov. 19. 1851 
My very dear Friend and Brother 
I was disappointed after all not to receive a visit from your friend 
M. Didron,’ whose name is already so dear to me, but it seems he was 
1 Restored after 1845 by Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc, 
2 In the Faubourg St. Germain, built 1846-56 by Gau and Ballu in neo-Gothic 


style. After the words ‘excellent style’ Montalembert has inserted a large emphatic NO 
in red pencil. 

® Adolphe-Napoléon Didron (1806-67), French archaeologist and editor of the 
Annales Archéologiques, best known in England for his Christian Iconography (trans. E. J. 
Millington, London, 1849). 
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obliged to leave London sooner than he had expected and so he did not 
execute his project of a visit to this part of England. It was however a 
very great consolation to receive your charming Letter, which he duly 
forwarded. No words of mine can express what joy I derive from even 
the briefest intercourse with you, whom I do so deeply venerate and 
love: you may therefore imagine how dearly I prize a letter from you. 
In this case it was doubly welcome, as it gave me such a cheering assur- 
ance of the progress of Religion in France. You may well say that the 
Church is the only Institution that till now has derived advantage from 
the Revolution of 1848. Certainly the foundations of every other power 
seem to be undermined, and as in the days of Pagan rule or of the Bar- 
barian inroads into the old Roman Empire nothing but Brute force 
seems destined to reign. Of course we in England look towards France 
with feelings of intense interest and intense curiosity. You are the most 
logical of Nations, and whatever is to be the solution of the great 
Problem of our Day, whether for good or for evil, you will doubtless be 
the first to give it. Our Notion in England is that Louis Napoleon is 
playing a game entirely personal, tampering with the spirit of anarchy 
in order to find a fair excuse for calling in the Army to quell it and pro- 
claim his own Sovereignty. Should that be the issue, I for one should 
feel content, for I think his Government has deserved well of the 
Church hitherto, and what else but the Church need we care for in 
these days, for from what else have we any hope of anything good? If 
however Napoleon fall, and the Red Party prevail, France will have 
brought us all into a pretty scrape. I say all for I suspect in the next 
European Cataclysm England will not fare as she did in 1848. Infi- 
delity and socialism are spreading amongst us, not so fast as in Ger- 
many, but to a very considerable extent: and as for the spreading of 
Catholicism in England, it is either trifling or of dubious character. 
First, I fear it is trifling in amount, for after all the number of conver- 
sions is very scanty, not at all what I used to expect, and in the next 
place with a few exceptions it does not consist of persons of much influ- 
ence or of much mind. On the contrary with 3 or 4 exceptions, the 
Converts have taken a line far from calculated to recommend Cath- 
olicism to the English mind. From a mistaken zeal for the Roman See, 
and for Transalpine Practises, they have been led to confound with 
Catholicism all the bad taste and even the abuses that prevail in Italy, 
they are declared enemies of what we call Christian Art, of Gothic 
architecture, and of every old English or even Northern-European 
Souvenir of Catholicism. The Middle Ages they decry as fiercely as the 
most violent Protestant could wish. The mediaeval Saints they have no 
sympathy with; and nothing will do for them but the most modern 
DEVELOPEMENTs of the Church, as they call them in their odious slang. 
When they publish Lives of the Saints or books of devotion, they must 
needs give us the popular phrases of Italy translated with a servile 
adherence to the Letter, and in a style the most calculated to shock 
instead of to win the Protestant mind. They discard the majestic 
mediaeval vestments, which with such care and success we had re- 
stored in England with the full sanction of the Apostolic See, and they 
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import in their place the detestable Chasubles of Rome, and instead of 
our noble old English Surplice the ludicrous crimped cotta such as you 
may seen worn by those questionable beings (/) that sing in the Papal 
Chapels at Rome. This is surely too bad ; along with these ritual pranks 
they also take care to saturate us with the most extreme and even 
absurd statements of moral writers. Whatever is even tolerated at Rome 
with them becomes an article of Faith, so that at last by way of a 
climax, a work, in many respects learned, has been published on the 
Incarnation in which the author has dared to give the following state- 
ment ‘For it is always lawful to lead a man away from a greater sin by 
leading him to a less (!!) ; thus nobody in his sane senses would deny that 
it was a virtuous deed to induce (!!) a man to stupify himself by Drink, 
who would only use his wits to avail himself of a solitary opportunity 
for murder of a man in mortal sin, or adultery mutually agreed upon.’! 
There is a tissue of absurd and immoral Doctrine! One can hardly 
believe one’s eyes, and yet this is gravely propounded to England, as if 
it were sound Catholic Doctrine. Our old Catholic Divines never ceased 
to repeat that to save the whole world we could not even tell one venial 
lie, and yet these men have the hardihood and the impiety to teach 
that you may make a man drunk in order to prevent him from perpe- 
trating a murder, of which he is already morally guilty before God: in 
other words, that you may even commit a less mortal sin in order to 
prevent one of greater magnitude: in a word, that the infraction of 
God’s commandments is to be cured by breaking them again!!! can 
illogical absurdity, can impiety go further; and yet (Heaven bless the 
mark!) this trash is put upon us as true Roman Doctrine, and this by a 
Convert who is a Priest and a Professor at that model of Palladian 
Colleges Prior Park, and in a work splendidly got up and dedicated to 
Cardinal Wiseman! Oh! my dear Friend how I wish you could come 
amongst us once more to lift up your eloquent voice against the 
absurdities the wretched commonplaces, the atrocious platitudes (to 
borrow a word from France)? that are unblushingly advanced amongst 


1 John Brande Morris: Jesus the Son of Mary; or the Doctrine of the Catholic Church 
upon the Incarnation of God the Son considered in its bearings upon the Reverence shewn by Cath- 
olics to His Blessed Mother (London, 1851). On the example of inducing to drunken- 
ness cf. H. Davis: Moral and Pastoral Theology (London, 1936), 1, 247: ‘It is not lawful 
directly or indirectly to supply another with an opportunity of becoming drunk 
except for a sufficient reason. Such a reason will exist in the following circumstances : 
(i) When intoxication is the only means of diverting another from committing a 
graver evil which he is determined to commit, such as homicide. This is not to do evil 
that good may come of it, but it is to prevent a greater evil by permitting—not wishing 
—a lesser one. We may not ever wish another to commit sin, however slight ; but in the 
case stated, to offer another the opportunity of sinning less than he is already deter- 
mined to sin, is not necessarily to wish sin. But even if the evil could be averted by per- 
suading another to commit a lesser sin than that which he is determined to commit 
here and now, this will be lawful according to many divines, since to persuade another 
to commit a lesser evil is not sinful. The principle has to be carefully understood that 
it may not appear to be the immoral principle of a good end justifying evil means.’ 
Phillipps’s reference to ‘old Catholic Divines’ is to the Probabiliorist teaching in vogue 
in England under Bishop Milner. 

? The first example of this word in English is given by the O.E.D. under the year 
1812. 
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us, by men whose ignorance (notwithstanding a shew of learning) and 
folly is equalled by their vanity and self-conceit. In Fine, there never 
was a moment when the Church in this country at least had so much 
right to say, defend me from my Friends; for I really believe our worst 
enemies never inflicted such deadly wounds, as the Church has of late 
received from some of her professed Children and friends. You must 
not however imagine that I despond, far from it—no I have too much 
confidence in the force of Truth, not to feel convinced that sooner or 
later these eccentricities will fall to pieces of themselves, and make way 
for a sounder and healthier course of conduct: still I cannot but deplore 
the present effects of such wretched folly, because I know that it has 
given a sad check to the Catholic movement in England. 

I was lately charmed with the Abbé Gaume’s new work Le Ver 
Rongeur des Sociétés modernes.! It seems to me quite unanswerable, 
and quite to express all that you, and I, and so many others have been 
contending for. In fact I have always believed that it is to the preva- 
lence of Pagan Principles, systematically advocated and propagated 
throughout Xtendom from the period of the Renaissance, that we owe 
all our present miseries including even our heresies and schisms. 
Though of course it is but too true that the Pagan Renaissance never 
could have gained the footing it did in Europe but for a previous decay 
of Faith and Morality. Men embraced a Pagan Philosophy, because 
they had ceased to live like Christians, but the Pagan Philosophy, once 
adopted, prevented them from retracing their steps—it shut the door 
against repentance. In fact I believe, as I heard M. de Cou? say 8 years 
ago, Notre Europe a péché trop pour étre pardonnée. When the social 
system of present Xtendom shall have been reduced to ruins, men will 
repent but not before. 

Now shall I tell you a thought of mine? if in the midst of all your 
anxieties and all your other labours for God and for France, you could 
devote two or three Hours (for you would not want more) to writing a 
short essay on the terrible consequences of the Renaissance and on our 
Catholic and Xtian revival of the 19th century, shewing its great 
importance towards a healthy restoration of the social system of our 
modern Christendom, I think it would have a very powerful effect 


1 Jean-Joseph Gaume (1802-79), French writer on apologetics, history, and 
education. He is best known for his Catéchisme de Persévérance (1854) and Le Ver Rongeur 
des sociétés modernes ou le Paganisme dans |’ Education (1851), in which he sought to prove 
that the Renaissance had destroyed the principles of Christian education by substitut- 
ing the pagan classics of Greece and Rome for Christian authors. He received the sup- 
port of Cardinal Gousset, Archbishop of Rheims, Mgr. Parisis, and Louis Veuillot in the 
Univers, but was attacked by Dupanloup. The dispute extended from this question to the 
problem of the relations between the episcopate and the Catholic press in France, and 
was referred to Rome. An encyclical of 21 March 1853 pronounced on the whole in 
favour of the ultramontanes, with the exception of this one question of the pagan 
classics, which were permitted under certain reservations. (Cf. Maurain: La Politique 
Ecclésiastique du Second Empire, Paris, 1930, pp. 34, 47-9, 141-2.) 

2 Charles de Coux (1787-1864), collaborator of Lamennais and later of Veuillot, 
professor of political economy at Louvain from 1834 to 1845, when he left Louvain for 
the Univers. The conversation is no doubt that recorded by Phillipps in his diary of a 
continental tour in 1844 (Purcell, I, 121). 
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towards putting people in England once more into a right train of think- 
ing and acting, and so of counteracting the mischievous tendencies 
which I have complained of in this Letter, as being so deplorably at 
work amongst us, dividing our forces, weakening our energies, scandal- 
izing our enemies and grieving our Friends. Now if you would do this, 
and do it in the shape of a Letter, say to me or to anyone whom you 
thought most appropriate to address it to, and let it be published in 
England, which I would gladly undertake, I feel convinced that it 
would do immense good, and I should feel eternally grateful for your 
fraternal help at such a moment of anxiety and critical importance.! 
You see the Government have not dared to enforce their late Bill 
against our Ecclesiastical Titles: how absurd they have made them- 
selves ! Catholicity however is much depressed in Ireland : the enormous 
extent of emigration has diminished in a wonderful degree the Cath- 
olic Peasantry of that country, so much so that in many Parishes the 
Priests are left litterally without a Flock! But at any rate it is a comfort 
to think that they spread the Faith in America and other parts of the 
world. Shall we never see you again in England to comfort us in these 
dreary times: I follow with intense interest each step you take on the 
great stage of humanity in France, but what would I not give to hear 
your voice and see you once more: I fear the embarrassments of 1852 
make such an event further off than ever. My dear wife and children, 
of whom there are now eleven, are all well, and my two eldest Boys have 
outgrown their Papa in every way! I shall long to hear a continued 
good report of your little Girls and the Countess de Montalembert. 
Pray for me, as I do for you, and believe me, my dearest Friend and 
Brother, 
ever most affectionately yours, 
Ambrose Lisle Phillipps. 


(To be continued) 


1 Montalembert does not appear to have complied with this request. 
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ON PARODY 


By HUGH DINWIDDY 


ling in the south of France. In his simplicity, to the manifest per- 

turbation of his companions, he muddled the counters and thus 
reduced all carefully laid plans to nothingness. In the midst of the 
angry turmoil that ensued, he slipped away to the corner of the room, 
and, in silence, stood on his head, and all was peace again. If this seems 
an irrelevant, or even an irreverent opening to an article upon so 
serious a topic as that of parody, I must beg to explain, without any 
particular Chestertonian reference, that the art of parody is the art of 
turning certain aspects of things upside down, and, most important, of 
getting away with it. 

It is the art of going too far. Like the clown at the Circus slipping 
and sliding in innocent but mocking mimicry of the graceful ease of the 
tight-rope walker, parody shadows the footsteps of the famous with 
playful antics. Yet, in spite of the laughter it evokes, there is something 
pathetic, Prufrock-like about parody. It will play its shadowy réle of an 
‘attendant lord’ from now till the end of time, mimicking the life of real 
persons and real things, knowing all the time that the mermaids will 
never be heard to sing. But we must beware of touching parody into 
feeling life, or we shall find ourselves across the borderline of play, and 
about to enter the real world of irony and satire gibing seriously at 
human folly. In the immortal words of J. C. Squire, alias Henry 
Newbolt: 


N STORY is told of Harpo Marx, when engaged in serious gamb- 


‘Heave ho! I think you'll know the rest.’ 


And then: 


‘Easy with the tackle there—don’t release the bung. . .’ 


Or we shall all sink, before we have even begun our voyage of discovery. 

It begins with the realization that the world of parody is one of the 
few places in which the sublime and the ridiculous become as one. The 
serious tone of a master hand is extended to the trivial subject. Some- 
times this takes place as a result of the wicked ingenuity of a parasite, a 


1 This paper was originally read to the Newman Association last April. 
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being who extends an author’s style and tone beyond their limitations, 
and sometimes the author unwittingly parodies himself with high- 
falutin’ flatness. Alfred Austin, as everyone knows, was greatly stirred 
by the delivery of messages. In The Human Tragedy he has written: 


He tore it open with a trembling hand, 

And with a greedy eye its message read, 

Written, it seemed, in haste and quickly scanned ; 
I have to tell you my last news, instead 

Of leaving it to gossip’s busy hand. 


And then triumphantly : 


I am engaged, and shortly shall be wed, 
Congratulate me, won’t you? All here send 
Their best regards, I fear that I must end. 


There is no need to parody some writers. And yet this threatening 
parasite is a valuable creature—an attendant lord—even a valet from 
whom his master can hide no secrets, and who, by his very presence, 
may exercise a restraining influence over the inflated excesses of an 
author. It is scarcely necessary to say that a parody is written to make 
fun of a writer’s style and choice of subject; sometimes these are in- 
cluded in a thrust at the man himself. One of the most direct of these is 


Hugh Kingsmill’s parody of A. E. Housman: 


What, still alive at twenty-two, 
A clean upstanding chap like you? 
Sure, if your throat ’tis hard to slit, 
Slit your girl’s and swing for it. 


Like enough you won’t be glad, 

When they come to hang you, lad, 
But bacon’s not the only thing 

That’s cured by hanging from a string. 


So, when the spilt ink of the night 
Spreads o’er the blotting pad of light, 
Lads whose job is still to do 

Shall whet their knives, and think of you. 


And, if the line, ‘Spreads o’er the blotting pad of light’ is un-Housman- 
like, it is easy to recognize where these verses derive. They may be 
matched by the wicked verse composed by Housman himself in the 
form of an evangelical chorus loaded with venom for the Salvation 


Army, which reads like a Stephen Graham ‘Ruthless Rhyme’ : 
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Alleluia ! 

Was the only observation 

Made by Lieutenant Colonel Mary Jane, 

As she fell from off the platform at the station, 
And was cut in little pieces by the train. 
Allelulia, Alleluia, 

Lady Jane the train is through yer, 

Let us gather up the fragments that remain. 


This brings us to a consideration of the writing of several kinds of 
hymn, for hymnodists are great breeders of unconscious parody—they 
readily go too far, even as the librettists of opera. And have not hymns 
been called the poetry of the English? There is no need here to enlarge 
upon the splendours of our traditional hymns in Latin and English, 
but it is, as we would expect, for their fall from splendour that the holy 
cunning of the critic lies in wait. (A start has been made by Thomas 
Driberg in The Cornhill Magazine, Autumn number 1950.) 

Yet it is easy to score a cheap laugh in this field, and though the 
range of choice is wide, we shall not here burrow deeply into it. There 
is a fine example of misguided fervour, reminiscent of a schoolboy 
howler, found by Wyndham Lewis in The Wesleyan Hymn Book: 


Oh, may the powerful word 
Inspire the feeble worm 

To rush into Thy Kingdom, Lord, 
And take it as by storm. 


And another, of the same ilk, written by an unknown Boston Hymnod- 
ist : 


Ye monsters of the bubbling deep, 
Your Maker’s praises shout, 

Up from the sands, ye codlings, leap 
And wag your tails about. 


The prospect of a chapel full of serious men and women ‘shouting’ 
these verses is scarcely credible, yet, if the cedars of Lebanon are 
said, in the Psalms, ‘to skip like a young calf’, how much more probable 
that codlings should leap and wag their tails. And, if we were attempt- 
ing any task so absurd as that of parodying the Psalms, would we not 
write just that kind of phrase? For one of the characteristics of parody is 
that it treats metaphor /ilerally, or sees to it that the developing thought 
shall be a non-sequitur. Thus when J. C. Squire makes Mr. Chesterton 
leap over London Bridge—the other bridges being taken in succession: 


They quailed to see my tears, 
As terrible as a shaken sword 
And many shining spears. . . . 
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Poets, least of all Chesterton, care not to be taken literally. And 
parody is there to remind us that poetry is language charged with mean- 
ing, and that mere ebullience or a reverent tone are not enough. 

A parody of any poet is, in many ways, a challenge to his readers. 
Especially is this so should the reader hear the parody before the original. 
There are, for instance, so many famous bad lines written by Words- 
worth, and so many parodies akin to them, that we are in danger of 
hearing the parody when reading his poetry, unless we are deeply 
engaged in his vision—totally caught up by his tone. Even so, as the 
reader disengages himself, no matter how serious he has been, the most 
tenacious, uncontrollable and perverse part of his memory, recalling 
the throb and atmosphere of a poem is tempted to gather into itself a 
host of unworthy sentiments. Thus, after reading Wordsworth’s poem 
“To a Daisy’, and others in The Lyrical Ballads, the famous pair of 
brothers Smith contrived “The Baby’s Debut’, printed in 1812 in the 
celebrated volume of parodies entitled Rejected Addresses. Herein 
various contemporary poets are called upon to open Drury Lane after 
the fire of 1809, and, as the ‘Smith Brothers’ explain, they exerted 
themselves to push Wordsworth’s simplicity ‘into puerility and silli- 
ness’. The poet sends one of his poetic children, Nancy Lake, a girl of 
eight, to open the theatre. With the guileless egoism of a child, she ex- 
plains, in the midst of the vast stage, how she came to be there. She has 
had a quarrel with her brother, into which her parents are drawn: 


Aunt Hannah heard the window break, 

And cried, ‘O naughty Nancy Lake, 
Thus to distress your Aunt; 

No Drury Lane for you to-day !’ 

And while Papa said, ‘Pooh, she may!’ 
Mamma said, ‘No, she shan’t!’ 


Well, after many a sad reproach, 
They got into a hackney coach, 
And trotted down the street. 
I saw them go: one horse was blind, 
The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet. 


And then having watched the others go, she is eventually drawn to 
Drury Lane in a child’s chaise by: 


My uncle’s porter, Samuel Hughes, 
[Who] came at six to black the shoes. 
(I always call him Sam.) 


There is always the risk that Wordsworth’s chosen innocents may 
have much of Goody Two Shoes in them, and here the Smith Brothers 
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have exploited the possibility to the full. For, of course, Nancy did not 
break the window; that could only be done by her brother, Jack. ‘My 
purpose,’ writes Wordsworth, in the Preface to The Lyrical Ballads, ‘was 
to imitate, and, as far as possible, to adopt the very language of men...’ 
and, we may add, not unfairly, of children. But a reading of his poetry 
convinces us, that, when he follows his advice ‘literally’ then, and then 
only does he lose himself in banality; for art and nature are different 
though related worlds, and every parody is a demonstration of this. 
Indeed, when we laugh at a parody we are laughing at the absurdity of 
the suggestion that nature and art could be one. There are, however, 
well-known instances of authors, who, setting out to write a parody, or 
something very like it, have found the subject leading them from 
caricature and mimicry into art. As John Palmer writes of Portia and 
Shylock: ‘Humanity comes creeping, or even breaking, into the com- 
position. The people of the play within a magic circle drawn by the 
poet successfully assert their reality.’ In the case of Shylock, here were 
the ingredients for an easy laugh against the Jews in the shape of a 
‘mere monster brought in with large painted nose to please the rabble’, 
yet he is transformed by the artist into living human reality. It will also 
be remembered that Fielding set out to parody Richardson’s ‘Pamela’ 
and wrote ‘Joseph Andrews’. 

But we have been warned that, if parody is to remain parody, it 
must hold itself within the limits of simple imitation. Perhaps it would 
be permissible, at this point, to examine a parody of Mr. Eliot, and in 
doing so to come closer than we have yet done to the way this kind of 
imitation works. Before doing so we should remind ourselves of his own 
parody of himself—whether written in humility, or in play, or to take 
the wind out of our sails, it matters not. It is written in the manner of 
Edward Lear: 


How unpleasant to meet Mr. Eliot! 
With his features of clerical cut, 
And his brow so grim, 

And his mouth so prim 

And his conversation, so nicely 
Restricted to what precisely 

And If and Perhaps and But... 


It is not upon this that I would 2sk you to dwell, but rather upon 
his habits of If and Perhaps and But applied to what many would calla 
trivial subject. It is a parody of which I can speak from the inside, 
having written it some years ago with a friend. In it we made an un- 
worthy attempt to say ‘what precisely’ happens when Mr. Eliot medi- 
tates in his bath. It is called ‘Cold Geyser’ and it relates particularly to 
East Coker, and incidentally to the other Quartets, to the Waste Land 
and to Murder in the Cathedral. There are five short sections, the fourth, 
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as is customary with the poet of the Four Quartets, being lyrical in struc- 
ture—for this we chose the limerick form. It began in a relaxed 
moment, after a long period of reading Eliot’s poetry, by one of us mur- 
muring to himself rather absently—‘washing and partly washing’, in 
place of the ‘living and partly living’ of Murder in the Cathedral. Round 
that half line everything was built and it came in one evening. It runs 
thus: | 


I 


In my end is my beginning. In succession 

The time for bathing comes and goes, 

In the early morning, in the early evening 

Nightgowns are removed, destroyed, restored, or in their place 
Pyjamas. New clothes for old figures 

Grown thin and shrunken with much thinking. 

Skin and bones. 


II 


What is the sweet verbena doing 
With the disturbance of the bath? 
And these feet of the frozen north 
Deployed in spatulated ease? 

The loofah fights against the back 
Until the dust and dirt go down. 


That is a way of washing, not very satisfactory. 
The washing does not matter, 

Our nurses deceived us in our infancy 
Bequeathing a recipe for cleanliness. 

At best there is only a limited value 

In the cleanliness acquired by washing. 

O configured pattern of centrifugal movement 
Reaching for the unattainable place of stillness 
Somewhere in the small of the back. 


The body is all gone under the suds. 


The soap is all gone under the water. 


III 


O wet, wet, wet, they all go into the wet, 
Palmolive, Wrights Coal Tar, Knights Castile, 
Buttermilk, Eau de Cologne, Elizabeth Arden, 
Lifebuoy, Carbolic and Sylvan Soap Suds. 

And, as I lean against the door in the tube 

The smiling girl offers me a school-girl complexion 
For threepence a tablet. 
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You say I am repeating 

Something someone else has said before. I shall do it again. 

To write poetry, you must go by the way of someone else’s poetry, 
And what you write is what you do not write, 

How else? 

Jaime le souvenir de ces époques nues... . 


IV 


A certain old man in his bath 

Got involved in his own aftermath: 
He followed his tail 
Through a circular scale 

And right up his own garden path. 


V 


So here I am, in the middle of my bath, having had twenty minutes, 
Twenty minutes largely wasted, the minutes between hot and cold, 
Trying to get the water at the right temperature. 

And every attempt is a new attempt, and every failure a new failure, 
Sitting between hot and cold; and the hot is hot and the cold is cold. 
For the warmth one gets is not the warmth one wants, 

Sitting between hot and cold, thinking and not thinking, 

Washing and partly washing, while the light clouds with steam, 

As the light in a broken street flickers, and the soldier’s laugh 

Breaks the silence—the rest is not our business. 


Swinging between tap and tap, 

Poised between hot and cold, 

We await the darkness of God’s eclipse ; 
The soap in the hand, the soap in the eye. 


That is a way of doing it, and the urge to do it seems to come upon 
one after reaching saturation point in the reading of a poet. He becomes 
a voice in the house, and it is inevitable that he will entangle himself 
with the ordinary affairs of life in his own characteristic way. Or, and 
this introduces another kind of parody, he will thread his way into some- 
one else’s poetry. It is hard to absorb more than one poet at a time, and 
contrasting kinds of poetry have an unhappy way of running together 
in the reader’s mind. An ugly smudge, like an over-wet water-colour 
ensues. 

Some feel that the only way to clarify this is to write a parody in 
the form of ‘If Pope had written “Break, break, break,’ ’—‘If Henry 
James had written the Church Catechism .. .’ J. C. Squire has done 
these things, and several such effusions, including ‘If Masefield dad 
written Casabianca’ (which I have often thought he might almost 
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have done). He is made to tackle his subject with blank lower-deck 
literalism, opening with: 


You dirty hog, you snouty snipe, 

You lump of muck, you bag of tripe, 
Such, as their latest breaths they drew, 
The objurgations of the crew. 

— — — They roared 

As they went tumbling overboard, 

Or frizzled like so many suppers 

All along the halyard scuppers. 

“You —’ The last was gone, . 

And Cassy yelled there all alone. 

(He thought the old man was on the ship.) 
‘Father! This gives me the fair pip!’ 


Herein one poet provides the theme for the other to twist into his 
own likeness, and we are left with the bare extreme of manner of 
Masefield, or Pope or whoever is the chosen interpreter. 

Parody can, however, be used as A. L. Rouse has shown in a paper 
delivered to the English Association in 1941, as a means of stylistic 
criticism. In this paper he proposes an impossible situation—a dog, 
Ponto, reads a notice in a wood, “Trespassers will be Prosecuted’, and, 
as a result, refuses to follow his master’s shooting activities. Rouse then 
brilliantly demonstrates what Gibbon, Carlyle, Macaulay, and Henry 
James would have made of this theme and uses his extracts, supposedly 
written by these famous names, to further his understanding of their 
very different styles. ‘Thus what looks at first like a game turns out to be 
a delightful but serious piece of critical demonstration. 

Like nonsense verse, parody is, in a sense, trying vainly as we have 
said to return to reality, and by way of irony and satire, to become 
poetry. And while it is our special task here to examine parody within 
its limits, it will help our understanding of it a stage further, if we note 
how parody is the starting point for many break-throughs to poetry. 
Most particularly is this so in modern writing, when certain modern 
subjects are chosen. ‘Thus something that begins by being a parody of a 
dance tune can become a satire of the attitude of mind lying behind it. 
And, in the process, it may turn into poetry, if there is wit in it sufficient 
to pierce to the nerve of modern living. This is one of the fields that 
W. H. Auden has explored further than other poets. The bitter-sweet in 
this kind of work has the appeal of causing surprise. It is a movement of 
instinct rather than of thought, and I would suggest characteristic of 
the twentieth century situation. In this light, it would be more accurate 
to call it a clash of two kinds of instinct, of one that causes a ‘natural’ 
reaction for or against experience, and another which is an acquired 
instinct and is responsible for our being able to adapt ourselves to 
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industrial living. All that jars and does not fit falls between the two in 
our minds, but all that goes to extremes in modern life attaches itself 
exclusively to one or other of these two, in a riot of naturalism or in the 
cold impersonal efficiency of state politics and big business. Standing 
midway between these extremes, where nothing seems to fit, is the 
region of the ‘absurd’. There we have the feeling we are living a parody, 
that life itself is crazy, upside down, has gone too far, and, if we can 
achieve a critical detachment—without ourselves becoming bitter— 
we may feel that a demonstration of the absurd is required tn the very 
terms of its own craziness. To mention love songs and advertisements in 
one breath is nowadays not incongruous. But love, in these terms has 
no meaning. Auden can, therefore, make Gunn in The Ascent of F.6 
sing these words to the imagined strum of a mandolin: 


Some have tennis-elbow 

And some have house-maid’s knee, 
And some I know have got B.O. 
But these are not for me, 

There’s love the whole world over 
Wherever you may be; 

I had an Aunt who loved a plant— 
But you’re my cup of tea! 


Yei, pathetically, beneath the surface of crazy living, we are con- 
tinually trying to convince ourselves that we are living a real life. As 
Auden writes in The Sea and the Mirror, we are striving “To blot out the 
gross insult of being the one among the many.’ And our dilemma lies in 
the fact that whichever way we turn the standardization of life and the 
reaction from it, are both crazy! And just as parody affirms the sanity 
of poetry by making us laugh at the supposition that this—the parody 
—could be real, so does the poet try to shock the modern world back to 
an acceptance of real values by making it laugh at itself. In the same 
poem Prospero says to Ariel—‘Man over values everything,’ and the 
central point in the writing of a parody lies in the fact that the writer 
pretends to over-value the trivial. But, since he pretends only, he knows 
that he is playing a game at the expense of his model. He is free to 
return to reality when he wishes. But the man who is ‘engaged’ to the 
trivial, no longer pretending, inevitably over-values it at the expense of 
himself. As the song writer suggests : 


Life is just a bowl of cherries, 
So live and laugh at it all. 


The song ‘hits’ are now the poetry of the people; and parody is 
mistaken for the real. Like its twin-sister farce, it is a make-belief, a 
mimicry, but it is towards farce that comedy is now gravitating ; even 
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as tragedy, in the Victorian era, turned towards melodrama. Like 
Harpo Marx we are all upside down, and the modern writer of comedy 
is concerned to show us this by returning our thoughts to the objective 
values of justice, which are the real and human values of comedy. 
Meanwhile we may come to recognize that farce is a closed world, 
simply because a farce is a farce in that it hasn’t any values. 

Previously the farce has been contained within the comedy and 
used in contrast to it. The implication in this treatment is that, if man 
were an ass—which he is not, altogether—this is how he would behave. 
And Shakespeare uses his rude mechanicals thus at the Palace of 
Theseus. In giving them voice, he parodies the inflated verse of his age, 
and, we may suspect, parodies himself in doing so: 


Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 

And finds his trusted Thisby’s mantle slain : 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 

He bravely broach’d his boiling bloody breast ; 
And Thisby, tarrying in mulberry shade, 

His dagger drew and died. 


Though, as Theseus remarks to Hippolyta, ‘the best in this kind 
are but shadows’, Pyramus and his crew are but mimicking tragedy. It 
is a ‘palpable gross play’. 

Yet it is not difficult to see why farce supersedes comedy today. The 
vocation of the writer is, and always has been, to show ‘the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure’. Should he visit “The 
Whispering Glades’ with Evelyn Waugh, would he follow the invita- 
tion: ‘ENTER STRANGER AND BE HAPPY’? And, if he acqui- 
esced in this, would he not, as Auden has written in the Age of Anxiety, 
require to be led to a mirror: 


To look in the glass 
To meet (his) madness... . 


The particular kind of ‘savage farce’ that this entails, leads, as we 
have suggested, to satire, even to tragedy. But the movement towards 
these lies in the chain of recognition of the farce, the crazy, the con- 
temporary subject we all share—these are here the starting points for 
our return, through suffering, to sanity. 

In parody the use of a common ground—this time in literature—is 
again the starting point, and is taken by advertisers and reformers to 
display their message for them. We have all learnt “The Village Black- 
smith’ as children. The rhythm and shape of the poem have an immedi- 
ate entry into everyone’s mind. Thus the Guinness advertisers pro- 
claim with confidence to a receptive world : 
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Under the spreading Chestnut Tree 
A glass of Guinness stood : 

The smith, a mighty man was he, 
His Guinness did him good, 

And would it do the same for me? 
By Guinness! Yes it would! 


Relying still upon childhood recollections, an enterprising Metho- 
dist sought to rescue the world from such bad advice and wrote in 


reply : 


Under the spreading Chestnut Tree 
A fine young fellow stood: 

In ignorance he really thought 
Strong drink would do him good ; 
Alas, alack, he found too late, 

It never, never could! 


In both these verses the parody has a purpose more important than 
the mere copying of a style. There are, however, ‘modern instances’ 
when no outside help from style is needed, and yet a parody of situa- 


tion is written. 


If, for instance, one reads the headlines in the newspapers it will be 
easy to recognize that William Plomer’s ‘Headline History’ arises 
straight from the region of the crazy, daily presented to us. ‘This is, 
indeed, simple imitation of literary material very close to life. 


Grave charge in Mayfair bathroom case, 
Roman remains for middle west; 
Golfing Bishop calls for Prayers, 

How murdered Bride was dressed. 


Boxer insures his Jote de Vivre 
Duchess denies that vamps are vain; 
Do Women make Good Wives? 
Giant Airship over Spain. 


Soprano sings for forty hours, 
Cocktail Bar on mooring mast; 
‘Noise, more noise!’ Poet’s last words: 
Compulsory Wireless Bill is passed. 


Alleged last trump blown yesterday, 
Traffic Drowns Call to Quick and Dead; 
Cup Tie Crowd sees Heaven Ope; 

‘Not End of World,’ says well-known Red. 


Here again the worlds of parody and farce meet. Examples face us 
every day. ‘Knitted Underpants Offered For Votes in Bulgarian Elec- 
tions’ (Sunday Express). “Woman of Seventy-two Breaks Leg in Fight 
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for Cooking Fat’ (Southampton Echo). ‘Baronet and Brigadier Fight 
Food Ministry for Fish and Chips’ (Daily Mirror). “Thief Says He was 
Thinking out A Poem’ (Sunday Times). This is the hyperbolical land of 
Beachcomber upon which Mr. Justice Cocklecarrot gazes hopelessly. 
‘Silence fell, broken only by the low cursing of the judge and the 
giggling of the barristers and solicitors.’ 

One can scarcely speak of parody without mention of Max 
Beerbohm, who, both in caricature and in parody, always goes too far, 
and always gets away with it. With his pose of looking at the world 
with the innocent eyes of the previous century, he bridges, dare we say 
it, the ‘gulf’ between Rose Clarendon and modern literary taste, not 
that he would care to read either an ‘Indian Love Story’ or a ‘Snoopo- 
path.’ Indeed, he expressly admits that on being offered The Track of 
Blood by the keeper of a railway bookstall he refused it, ‘on the plea 
that he had read it’—so as not to hurt the man’s feelings. Instead he 
buys a book of modern instruction entitled How shall I word it? and 
finds that he has a guide to letter-writing in his hand. This serious book 
interests him greatly, and he is moved to write some additional letters 
in a tone not entirely in keeping with the rest of its contents. As he says, 
‘let me crudely indicate the sort of thing that our manual needs’ : ‘Letter 
from poor man to obtain money from rich one’ ;: ‘Letter from young man 
refusing to pay his tailor’s bill’: ‘Letter from young lady in answer to 
invitation to old schoolmistress’ . . . with only two punctuation marks, 
and many spelling mistakes. 


My dear Miss Price, 

How awfully sweet of you to ask me to stay with you for a 
few days but how can you think I may have forgotten you for of 
course I think of you so very often and of the three ears I spent at 
your school because it is such a joy not to be there any longer and 
if one is at all down it bucks one up derectly to remember that thats 
all over atanyrate and that one has enough food to nurrish one and 
not that awful monottany of life and not the petty fogging daily 
tirrany you went in for and I can imagin no greater thrill and 
luxury in a way than to come and see the whole dismal grind still 
going on but without me being in it but this would be rather beastly 
of me wouldn’t it so please dear Miss Price don’t expect me and do 
excuse mistakes of English Composition and spelling and etcetra in 


your affectionate old pupil, 
Emily Therese Lynn-Royston. 


P.S. I often rite to people telling thera where I was edducated and 
highly reckomending you. 


A girl like that just wouldn’t be able to sleep at nights without an 
‘Indian Love Story’ or a ‘Snoopopath’ under the pillow. 
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The subjects for parody are immeasurably widespread, and, in this 
case, we are left wondering what would happen if two correspondents 
both used the same book. But, tempting as this speculation is, we must 
bring our theme of parody back, with our thoughts on Max Beerbohm, 
to see again its relation with life. It has a civilizing influence, and one 
out of which we can hope for an attitude of self-criticism in matters of 
taste. It is a minor art and though it laughs at all forms of excess it is, in 
most instances, received more readily by the converted than by those 
to whom it is addressed. Since there is now no accepted way of life 
which, in satire, is the hidden and ‘generally understood’ point of view 
from which satire is written, parodies, if they turn into satire, provide 
opportunity for private and consequently diverse treatment of modern 
folly. Those that break through and become more generally accepted 
satires, are, as we have suggested, written about subjects like the 
‘Whispering Glades’ that are themselves so crazy that everyone, no 
matter how varied his outlook, will recognize them as such, and as 
being in need of reform: or they are written of subjects that, with an 
Audenish twist can be shown to be fit for satire. In this light we can 
claim that parody is an attendant lord to satire, when through the 
mimicry of a contemporary style of writing it gibes at those who write 
in it and those who read what is written. 

There is a final aspect in which parody, like satire, is dependent. It 
is fated never to be able to anticipate events, but must needs speak after 
the atrocity has been committed. In this sense too, there is, as we said at 
the beginning, something pathetic about it. Yet, it may have some 
restraining influence in preventing the blind repetition of mistakes. 
We are sometimes led to question what would have happened, if, for 
instance, John Betjeman could have written his parody on Victorian 
Church Restoration, set to the tune of a nineteenth-century Anglican 
hymn, soon after the hymn itself was written. Could he have stemmed 
the advance of pitch pine, and the clean-swept encaustic tile? We can 
never know. And now as we have returned to our beginning and, as we 
began with a hymn, it is fitting we should end by lifting up our hearts 
in parody with Mr. Betjeman, to the imagined tune of ‘The Church’s 
One Foundation,’ and at the expense of the anonymous restorer of 
churches : 


The Church’s Restoration 
In eighteen-eighty three 
Has lef: for contemplation 
Not what there used to be. 
How well the ancient woodwork 
Looks round the Rect’ry Hall, 
Memorial of the good work 
Of him who plann/d it all. 
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He who took down the pew-ends 
And sold them anywhere, 

But kindly spared a few ends 
Work’d up into a chair; 

O worthy persecution 
Of dust! O hue divine! 

O cheerful substitution, 
Thou varnishéd pitch-pine! 


Church furnishing! Church furnishing! 
Come Mowbray swell the praise. 
He gave the brass for burnishing, 
He gave the thick red baize; 
He gave the new addition, 
Pull’d down the dull old aisle, 
To pave the sweet transition, 
He gave the encaustic tile! 


Of marble brown and veinéd 
He did the pulpit make, 

He order’d windows stainéd 
Light red and crimson lake. 
Sing on, with hymns uproarious 

Ye humble and aloof! 
Look up—and oh! how glorious! 
He has restored the roof! 
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SPANISH TEMPER 


The Spanish Temper. By V.S. Pritchett. (Chatto & Windus. 15s.) 


Last April a new title was added to the already mountain-high bibli- 
ography on Spain, that country which, as The Times Literary Supple- 
ment aptly puts it, threatens to become the most over-written in 
Europe. I refer to The Spanish Temper, by Mr. V. S. Pritchett. This 
book has been so unanimously hailed by its critics that already its 
publication is no ordinary event. Mr. Pritchett’s critics, however, are 
all British, and it might, therefore, be of interest to the reader to know, 
at least this once, what a Spaniard, and a Spaniard avowedly and 
openly on the wrong side—this unhappily still meaning, to a large 
section of the British public, the side which won the Civil War—has to 
say on the subject. To the author himself, at any rate, what I shall say 
will come, if he ever reads it, as no surprise, for he has been careful to 
write in his Preface that Spaniards never approve of what is said of their 
country. And small wonder! 

Mr. Pritchett, let us admit, is not easily embarrassed. Nor does he 
seem to mind contradicting himself. Spain is not ‘fundamentally 
changed’ (Preface). ‘In the past ten or fifteen years Spain has gone 
through revolutionary changes’ (p. 74). Spaniards are ‘brilliant intel- 
lectual observers’, ‘subtle psychologists’ (p. 100). ‘Spaniards with their 
customary emptiness of mind... .’ (p. 149). Continuously we are told 
of our dramatic excesses in art or politics; yet, our imagination is 
‘limited’ (p. 149). In some places Spanish social life is compared to 
Tsarist Russia’s of the nineteenth century; in other places to that of 
Defoe’s London. Which is it? Has Mr. Pritchett first-hand knowledge 
of this? Has he not something of what the Frenchmen call ‘pince sans 
rire’? Anyway, he seems always ready to produce a rabbit out of his hat. 
But enough of this, lest we be accused of pointless hair-splitting. 

To sum up my impressions of the external side of this work: if to 
the word ‘Spanish’ we put the complexion it often takes abroad, 
namely ; dogmatic, one-sided, intolerant, then Mr. Pritchett is very 
‘Spanish’ about it all. He recognizes—and says—as much himself. 
There is a most illuminating phrase in page 158 of the book. There he 
refers to the generation preceding the Civil War as the one ‘which went 
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to pieces when that War was lost’. Lost for whom? It seems as though 
Mr. Pritchett had been betrayed here by some subconscious feeling of his, 
for, from the context of this phrase, he would appear as a loser of our 
Civil War. If this be so, we may well exclaim, as in a certain Spanish 
comedy : ‘Ahora lo comprendo todo’, ‘Now everything is clear.’ 

Mr. Pritchett tells us in his Preface that: ‘Spain is the old and 
necessary enemy of the West.’ Can this be serious, I beg leave to ask? Is 
the author not speaking as at other times—when he portrays Unamuno 
as an apostle of Europeanization, for instance—with his tongue in his 
cheek? Enemy of the West the country of the ‘Great builders of 
Europe’ (p. 64), the country that brought to America, together with 
the Gospel and the Cross, the alphabet and the printing-press, and 
which founded there the first University? Enemy of the West the 
country which ‘saved Europe from Islam’ (p. 50) and which so relent- 
lessly and untiringly fought Moslems and Turks? First to put into 
practice the doctrine of racial purity, the people whose soldiers and 
colonizers so freely mixed with the vanquished that the racial compo- 
sition of most Hispano-American Republics still bears witness to the 
fact? 

It is not difficult to prove that the phenomena, or most of them, 
quoted by Mr. Pritchett in support of his interpretation of Spain are 
not specifically Spanish and conversely that many Spanish ideas and 
aspects of Spanish culture and life, have, or have had, their counterpart 
in the rest of Europe. Lope de Vega, CalderOén and Shakespeare 
appear more or less simultaneously ; the influence of the Spanish models 
is as notorious, for instance, in Corneille, as is that of our picaresque 
novels in Lesage or Scarron; Luis Vives and Cisneros’ Biblia Complu- 
tensis, should, to my mind, prove conclusively that humanism and 
Renaissance have not been without an echo in Spain. Gongora’s 
‘culteranism’ and English euphuism also correspond closely. What 
more? 

Not even Civil wars or political emigration are Spanish monopolies. 
Until 1815 Spain had, apart from the short-lived ‘Comuneros’ rebellion 
and Barcelona’s rising against Olivares’ policies, no civil war, though 
the War of Succession partakes somewhat of this nature. The truth is 
that civil strife in Spain begins as an effect of Napoleonic invasion and 
under the impact of foreign ideologies, be they liberal or Marxian- 
communist, which goes to prove that the ideas against which we rebel 
are not always of Western origin. As to political emigration, before 
Spain had any exiles, England had her Jacobites and France her legiti- 
mist noblemen in Koblenz. The only thing peculiarly Spanish about 
our exiles is-—this much I grant—their Iberian stubbornness and their 
reluctance to reconcile themselves to accomplished facts. Even these 
would not go to such lengths were it not for the support and encourage- 
ment Spanish émigrés receive abroad. The fact that the Spanish exiles 
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find outside Spain, to quote Sefior Salvador de Madariaga, such soft 
and comfortable pillows to rest their heads and cure their headaches 
(their personal headaches, not Spain’s as Sefior de Madariaga says), 
strengthens in many Spaniards their belief that their country is subject 
since 1815 to unrelenting ideologic foreign aggression. In 1648, at 
Westphalia, Spain’s defeat, in her fight to preserve Christendom’s 
unity, was sealed, or so it seemed for a long time. At Utrecht, she had 
no say and her Plenipotentiaries had merely to countersign Louis 
XIV’s decisions ; in 1825 she lost her Empire. Her victors, after contri- 
buting in a much greater measure than Mr. Pritchett grudgingly con- 
cedes, to Spain’s Black Legend, apparently think their victory incom- 
plete unless consummated upon Spanish soil. Hence, the three Civil 
Wars. Such is the position and the quasi-belligerent tone of such books 
as Mr. Pritchett’s seem to confirm that there is some ground for it. No; 
it cannot be said that Spain is the enemy of the West, unless one belongs 
to the number of those who believe in what Mr. Douglas Jerrold has 
called “The lie about the West’. 

What I have said until now holds good when we come to matters 
economic. 

In Madrid “The outward changes in twenty-four years are enor- 
mous’ (p. 80). ‘Any Spanish crowd, even in the poor districts, is the 
best-dressed crowd in Europe’ (p. 72). ‘Industrialism and modern life 
come in, a quiet process of Europeanization goes fitfully on: the fac- 
tories go up, the roads are built, the dams are constructed, the move- 
ment to study abroad .. . has not been stopped. . . . Certainly in the big 
Spanish cities there is a facade of luxury. . . . The appearance of pros- 
perity increases’ (pp. 94-96). 

Mr. Pritchett’s essential ‘Spanishness’ is such, however, that rather 
than give some credit for all the changes to a régime he dislikes, he will 
condemn them wholesale, or say that they are not genuine, that they 
are a sham, a pretence. Yet this is not so and cannot be so. Changes so 
‘enormous’ cannot be only on the surface, they must have—and they 
have—deeper roots. Spain is undérgoing a fairly intensive process of 
industrialization ; her middle classes have considerably extended: and 
inflated prices and swelling towns, shortage of certain raw materials and 
commodities—whose alleviation Mr. Pritchett’s friends have done their 
best to prevent—as well as public and private architecture of shocking 
ugliness, are European and widespread evils. In the case of Spain they 
are, moreover, symptoms of more extended wealth, of new appetites 
and needs, of an increased capacity for consumption. Unaided, against 
odds that now more than ever must be termed overwhelming, Spain 
has carried out her seldom mentioned reconstruction and readjust- 
ment. If there is, as a result, an economic crisis (I am not saying that 
there is), it is certainly a crisis of growth. 


All along the pages of The Spanish Temper a longing, a nostalgia, is 
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clearly perceptible; Mr. Pritchett is nostalgic for years gone and for a 
Spain that is irretrievably gone too. And this is the crux of the matter. 
We do not know what the future holds in store for us, but this we know: 
the Spain of 1931—let alone that of 1936—is not coming to life again. 
In the interests of Western civilization, of which both Britain and Spain, 
are essential parts, it is fundamental that this should be clearly realized 
and accepted, especially by those sectors of British opinion still averse— 
contrary to what I believe to be British tradition—to recognize facts for 
what they are. To this salutary work of understanding, The Spanish 
Temper, this well-written, intelligent if partisan book, offers no help or 
contribution, nay, it is decidedly harmful to it. Such, as least, is my 
sincere opinion. 


RAMON MARTIN HERRERO 


FOLK-DANCING 


Dances of Belgium. By Roger Pinon and Henri Jamar. Dances of Ireland. 
By Peadar and Gerald O’Rafferty. Vols. 25 and 26 in the Hand- 
books of European National Dance. General Editor, Violet Alford. 


(Max Parrish & Co. 4s. 6d. each.) 


THEsE two volumes, on the Dances of Belgium and Ireland, bring to a 
close the series of handbooks of European National Dance, published 
by Max Parrish under the general editorship of Miss Violet Alford. 
The series has had a fourfold aim: to introduce the general reader to 
the more notable traditional dances of Europe; to show the dances 
against their background of customs and costume; to give notations of 
four selected dances in each volume, for the guidance of dancing 
teachers ; and to whet the appetite for further study of the subject. 

Both the publishers and the general editor ought to be congratu- 
lated on their imaginative handling of this undertaking, and particu- 
larly for the fresh and attractive appearance of each volume. With 
their four charming coloured illustrations of traditional costumes, the 
two volumes under discussion here maintain this high standard of 
appearance. 

The twenty-six volumes in the series cover almost the whole of 
Europe outside Russia, and no one can now justifiably plead ignor- 
ance of the traditional European dance. Moreover, anyone who reads 
through the brief, but often remarkably informative introductory 
essays, will gain a pretty fair view of European rites and customs in the 
days of our pagan—and our Catholic—forefathers. 

Most of the purely ‘social’ or ‘recreational’ dances described in 
these volumes are comparatively recent in origin, largely shaped by 
dancing-masters, and subject to the fluctuations of fashion. It is 
interesting to watch the waltz, the polka, or the quadrilles, travelling 
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across Europe (not always in the same direction), from Court to village, 
and village to Court—till one wonders how any dance can safely be 
labelled ‘folk’. But the main interest of the series lies, undoubtedly, in 
the older ceremonial dances which survive in such surprising numbers 
from Greece to Norway, or Bulgaria to Britain. 

On the whole, the most picturesque of these dances belong to 
winter and spring. Down the centuries, dances ensuring the return of 
the sun have crossed with others for the success of the spring-ploughing, 
and both have been coloured by clowning from the Roman saturnalia, 
and the revels of the Twelve Days of Christmas. Dressing up as stags or 
old women at the Kalends of January was forbidden over and over 
again by early Church Councils, yet even in England mummers at 
Christmas still go around wearing fox-tails, and simulating ‘Old 
Bessy’. The conscious imitation of classical buffoonery from the twelfth 
century onwards, in the Feast of Fools, and the pre-Lent Carnival of 
Catholic Europe, played havoc with ‘seasonal rites’. In the glorious 
medley of giants and dwarfs, fools and jugglers, pageants and hobby- 
horses, it is not always easy to distinguish ancient magic from mediaeval 
fun and games—whether satirical or purely farcical. 

Then, with the return of summer come the May-bushes, strange 
beasts like the Padstow hobby-horse or the Swiss camel, or the magical 
Whitsun dancers from Rumania, the Calusari, who dance to appease 
the sinister fairies. So to the bonfires of midsummer, in whose magical 
smoke herds are decontaminated from the contagion of foul spirits. 
Harvest and autumn dances, though good and beery, seem generally 
less spectacular than those of spring—perhaps because pagan medicine 
men knew well enough that no amount of dancing would stave off the 
dark days of winter. 

All these dances belong to the rites of a pagan world, and though no 
single country has examples of all, none is lacking in some. But what 
of those other ‘spectacular’ men’s dances, the sword and the Morris 
dance? Adapted and elaborated by the mediaeval guilds, they still 
remain obscure in origin. Did the hilt-and-point sword dance, with its 
interlocking ‘Nut’ or ‘Rose’, originate in a ritual killing, or was it (as 
Olaus Magnus in the sixteenth century says) a military training exer- 
cise, or does it signify an initiation ceremony into the mediaeval men’s 
fraternities? And did the English Morris develop from the dances of the 
Spanish Moors, or is it an older magical dance under a newer name? 
These are problems still awaiting solution, but very sensibly they are 
generally classified in this series as ‘historical’ rather than ‘ritual’ 
dances. 

One other dance—widespread, ancient, and social rather than 
ritual—must be mentioned. From the Greek Chorus to the Cornish 
Faddy, we see Europe linked, as it were, both in time and topography, 
by the ancient Chain dance. This, surely, is the General Dance— 
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This have I done for my true love 
To call him to the General Dance— 


for everyone, regardless of rank, wealth, age or sex, was expected to 
join the Chain, or the Ring, as it wound through the town, across the 
country, in and out of houses. 

In Belgium and Ireland—both Catholic countries—one might 
expect to find these ancient dances well preserved, for the Catholic 
Church has always been kinder to old customs than the ‘reformed’ 
Church. In Belgium, we are here told, the Feast days of the Church are 
still the chief occasions for dancing, though New Year, Mayday and 
Midsummer also have their appropriate dances. The authors very 
properly warn the reader against believing all seasonal dances to be 
ipso facto ancient, and indeed Belgium does not seem to show the most 
ancient traits. —TThe Gilles who dance at Carnival time with bells at 
waist and towering plumes, belong to the Feast of Fools rather than to 
pre-Christian magical rites. Nevertheless, the Seven Jumps are danced 
in the Walloon country, commonly accepted as one of the earliest 
forms of ‘leaping for good crops’. 

The sword dances of Belgium—both Walloon and Flemish— 
belong absolutely to the guilds, particularly to the Confraternities 
organized for defence against the Spanish. Indeed, the ‘Traweiteldans, 
from Antwerp, adapts the movement of the hilt-and-point sword dance 
to represent liberation from Spanish oppression. 

Of the Flemish Moressendans, we are told only that it was ‘widely 
danced’. From the English point of view, this is disappointing, because 
it is so closely related to our sixteenth-century Morris. In Spain and 
Italy the Morisco was generally a dance-battle between Christians and 
Moors, often fought for possession of a lovely slave. In Flanders, how- 
ever, the Moressendans was an adaptation of the Ring or Apple love 
dance. Israel Van Meckenen’s engraving (mentioned, but not de- 
scribed, in the text) shows cheironamic dancers, including a Court 
fool, competing for the favours of the Lady, who holds the apple of 
love in her hand. It is this form of the Morris dance which is found 
sculptured in wood at Miinich and Innsbriick, which Henry VIII had 
fashioned in gold and jewels upon his great Salt, and which we see 
painted on the window of Betley in Staffordshire. In England, alone, 
it seems, this Morris dance with the Lady travelled from Court to 
village green, where the Lady became Maid Marian, and her successful 
suitor the wanton Friar. 

If we are to judge from Messrs. Peadar and Gerald O’Rafferty, 
Ireland is poor in such traditional dances. We hear of the midsummer 
bonfires, whose attendant rites suggest to the authors the rather 
improbable conjecture that the Rinnce-Fada originated in driving the 


cattle between the fires. The Fada, like the Belgian Cramignon, seems 
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to descend from the ancient Chain dance, though the Fada is no 
longer danced through streets and countryside, in and out of the 
houses, like the Cornish Faddy at Helston. 

We are told, too, of Irish jigs and reels, popular in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century England, and there the authors leave us. 

Yet there are many traces to be found of dances and old customs 
which link Ireland with the masks, the fools, the animal-dancers, the 
swords and sticks, of the rest of Europe. The Planting Dance with 
sticks from Connaught, for instance, must have affinities with the Cots- 
wold Bean-setting dance, while the six-men stick dance from Wexford, 
known as Droghedy’s March, seems akin to the stick dances of Hungary, 
Denmark, or Brittany. Cake dances, too, in which cakes (and some- 
times garters) were fixed to a garlanded pole and competed for by 
dancers, have parallels perhaps in the artichoke or pomegranate 
suspended from Catalonian maypoles. 

In England, cockfighting at Shrovetide was customary, and in 
Belgium the Captain leads a dance round a decapitated cock. Ireland 
has no cock rites, but on St. Stephen’s Day the Wren Boys go out with 
blackened faces, carrying holly bushes adorned with dead wrens, and 
sing their Wren song for largesse. 

Even the death-and-resurrection theme, common to English 
mumming play, Thracian masquerade, and Czechoslovakian Robbers’ 
Dance, is found among the games once played around the dead body at 
Irish wakes. In the game called “The Building of the Fort’, two teams of 
masked and fantastically attired actors fought a battle with spears and 
straw shields. This was followed by a single combat, in which one man 
fell dead. He was at once surrounded by cloaked and hooded women, 
who keened over his body, while a bard chanted his exploits, and pipers 
played martial music. It was then suggested that the fallen warrior 
was only in a trance, whereupon a herb doctor was led in, who restored 
the prostrate man to life with strange incantations. This is a most 
suggestive and illuminating form of the theme familiar in the English 
St. George play. 

Then there are records of May ceremonies in Ireland. In Limerick 
every branch of agriculture was represented in a vast procession, with 
bands of mummers consisting of young girls chosen for their proficiency 
in the dance, and youths for their skill in athletics. The girls carried 
holly bushes hung with new hurling balls for the youths, and they 
danced to bagpipes, fife and drum. A clown attended them, wearing ‘a 
frightful mask’ and carrying a long pole with shreds of cloth nailed to 
it, with which he sprinkled muddy water upon the crowd. More ‘fer- 
tility’ rites common all over Europe! Maypoles, ‘Mayboys’ sporting 
ribbons and led by a mock King and Queen—or decorated hoops 
bearing emblems of Sun and Moon—all were to be seen in one place or 
another on Mayday, and on this day everyone joined hands, we are 
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told, in the ‘great long dance’, the Rinnce-Mor, and danced round 
the tall May bush, erected on the mound. 

And what of King Puck? When he is crowned at Puck Fair, he has 
his dancing children, clad in green and white; while after his crowning 
everyone dances—when not in the beer-houses—for three days on end. 
And Muck Olla, on Hallow-e’en, has his procession led by the famous 
White Mare—the same white mare, presumably, which Elizabeth 
Charlotte (quoted in the text) saw in the Beltane fires, and the same 
which was sacrificed for, and consumed by, the Kings of Ulster at their 
inauguration. Indeed, according to Giraldus Cambrensis, the King 
had to identify himself with the White Mare, even to crawling on all 
fours and lapping the broth in which the sacrificed animal was seethed, 
before he could claim the title. 

The Straw boys, who danced at weddings, wearing enormous 
straw headdresses and red petticoats, and the garland processions to the 
churchyard on Lammas Day, with dancing in the churchyard, are 
further proof that the anonymous poet did no less than justice to the 
holy land when he invited the world to ‘Come ant daunce wyth me in 
Irlande’. In Ireland, however, unlike Belgium, these dancing customs 
never seem to have acquired an association with the Church feasts. 
The reason for this may lie in the absence of a strong guild movement in 
mediaeval Ireland, such as existed in the more prosperous countries of 
Europe. Although it is not quite accurate to say, as the authors do, that 
no book devoted to the dances of Ireland exists, the handbook of 
O’Keefe and O’Brian is admittedly brief, and it is very much to be 
hoped that a more comprehensive study of Irish dances in their histor- 
ical setting will one day be forthcoming. 

The present series of Handbooks has necessarily had to be restricted 
to the barest outline of the subject, and on the whole the authors have 
covered their ground admirably. But there seems to have been a 
certain lack of consistency in delineating this ‘ground’. We are given, 
for instance, excellent summaries of complex ritual observances in 
Rumania and Germany, but of Portugal and the Basque country we 
are told that the men’s dances are ‘too anthropological’ for the scheme. 
Is it possible that a similar limitation has been imposed upon Irish 
dances? Dare one hope that such an enterprising publisher as Max 
Parrish will follow up this series of National Dances with another series 
of ‘anthropological’ (to use Miss Alford’s term) customs, so arranged 
that we can trace not only remote origins, but also historical evolutions 
and cross-currents? Such a study would require co-operation between 
archaeologist, anthropologist, historian and the dance-expert, but it 
would help to clear up many an ‘anthropological’ muddle. It is too 
easy to interpret every sword or stick dance in the light of a superficial 
reading of The Golden Bough. As a dance pattern moves down the ages 
and across the world, its significance changes. Solemn and frightening 
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rites in ancient Crete may, when they reach mediaeval Denmark or 
Belgium, be simply farcical nonsense signifying—nothing but holiday 
merriment, 

BARBARA LOWE 


CHURCH AND PAPACY 


The Church and Infallibility. By B. C. Butler. (Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d.) 
The Development of the Papacy. By H. Burn-murdoch. (Faber. 42s.) 


By devoting half a page to a highly favourable review of a new and 
abridged edition of the Rev. George Salmon’s book on infallibility, 
The Times Literary Supplement at least let it be known that in an England 
where the vast majority are not seriously attached to any Christian 
body there are still some who feel keenly about the issues dividing 
Catholic from Protestant. The Infallibility of the Church might have been 
considered obsolete and it had been answered by Catholic theologians 
half a century ago, when the profession of Christianity generally did 
mean a clear-cut, if wayward, belief. But as it is being used, if not to 
support Protestantism, at any rate to prejudice the approach to the 
Catholic Church, Abbot Butler’s very thorough rejoinder was fully 
justified. This might serve, in fact, as a brief treatise on the Church 
from a special angle and cast in the form of an answer to Salmon’s 
excited criticism. 

The point, which the author very aptly and clearly makes, is that 
you have to begin with the Church and then examine the function of 
the Papacy in it; otherwise, you tend to get lost among the variety of 
particular questions—mainly historical—and in the search for the 
opinions of silent witnesses. 


Thus through those long centuries, which link modern Chris- 
tianity in all its forms with the Catholic Church of the first four 
Councils, the fortunes of unity and orthodoxy are bound up with 
the recognition of the peculiar functions of the Roman See. This is 
the broad aspect of history, and against it any attempt to argue that 
genuine Catholicism is or ought to be non-papal has to rely either 
on difficulties of detail, like eddies in the general current (Liberius, 
Honorius), or on an appeal to undiscoverable possibilities lurking 
in the far mists of pre-Nicene Christianity (pp. 180-181). 


He has not much difficulty then in showing that these favourite 
instances may conflict with infallibility as Dr. Salmon or even W. G. 
Ward understood it, but not with the definition of the Vatican Council ; 
a definition, it will be remembered, which states that the Roman 
Pontiff possesses ‘that infallibility with which the divine Redeemer 
willed His Church to be endowed’. Is not the fundamental problem to- 
day, even for the most advanced Anglo-Catholic, the acceptance of the 
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Church of Christ as an institution that cannot fail?! ‘It may be difficult 
for a western non-Catholic to believe in the Papacy; but the difficulty 
will be principally caused by the fact that the non-Catholic does not 
yet believe in the Church as a visible association of baptized believers’ 
(p. 104). 

It is therefore unnecessary to attempt the enormous task of refuting 
Salmon point by point, but Abbot Butler does examine carefully the 
main objections and surveys the problems arising in the course of the 
history of the Popes. That history is a perfectly consistent develop- 
ment, but it is a development: the Apostles did not speak of Peter’s ex 
cathedra pronouncements, but neither did it occur to them to describe 
their Lord as homoousios with the Father. What is present from the 
earliest times is the acceptance of the Roman unity as identical with 
the unity of the whole Church: ‘the whole of what is contained in 
the Vatican teaching on the Pope’s universal jurisdiction is latent in the 
ancient principle that it is by communion (direct or indirect) with the 
Roman Church and See that one is in communion with the Catholic 
Church’ (p. 185). Heretics and schismatics claim to be true Catholics, 
but none ventures to say that the Pope is himself in schism. Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. 

In his most admirable attempt to examine the facts and the argu- 
ments on both sides of the papal controversy—a work vastly superior 
in temper and in content to that of Salmon—Mr. Burn-murdoch seems 
to have lost sight of this Augustinian principle. It did not occur to 
Augustine, he says (p. 212), to refer to the Papacy as the source of 
unity even in his treatise De Unitate Ecclesiae. But it certainly did occur 
to him in his arguments with the Donatists, whom he tells to count up 
the bishops in the See of Peter if they wish to be joined to the vine and 
to note that no Donatist is to be found in the order of succession from 
Peter—who bore the image of the whole Church.” Mr. Burn-murdoch 
is over-anxious about specific titles: Augustine recognized an apostolic 
primacy in Rome and a bishop there with ‘a peculiar weight and 
authority in questions of faith’, but ‘he does not describe the Roman 
bishop as Head of the Church, or Vicar of Christ’ and ‘it is more diffi- 
cult to discern exactly what degree of authority he attributed thus to 
the Roman See’ (p. 210). Certainly we must be patient in interpreting 
the texts and not impose upon them a greater burden than they can 
bear, but it cannot seriously be suggested that they indicate in the 
Papacy a dignity no higher in relation to the universal Church than 


1L. S. Thornton, Revelation and the Modern World (London, 1950), sees the ‘disrup- 
tion of Christendom’ as the consequence of man’s sinful nature ; but the Church is ‘the 
given order of Christendom’ and the ambiguity of the present divisions ‘penetrates . . . 
to the heart of the sanctuary’ (p. 102). For Professor Greenslade (Schism in the Early 
Church, London, 1953) and others, the Fathers were mistaken in regarding unity as a 
fact instead of as an ideal. 

* Epist. lili, cap. 2 (P.L. xxxiii, col. 196) ; Ps.c.p.Donati (P.L. xliii, col. 30). 
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that of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the present-day Church of 
England. The degree of authority which the author himself would 
assign to the Pope is rather vague. 

The fifth century, he thinks, is decisive. Apart from infallibility and 
supremacy over a general council, the doctrine of Leo the Great is 
essentially that of the Dogmatic Constitution of 1870. But in summing- 
up the arguments on both sides at this stage he makes the opponent of 
the papal claims explain Leo’s assertions as so bold an innovation that 
it must have met with widespread and outraged protest and blackened 
for ever the reputation of its author: ‘false development .. . un- 
warranted by Scripture, unheard-of in the first centuries of the Church’ 
(p. 243). Yet it was accepted easily, and Mr. Burn-murdoch agrees 
with Dr. Jalland’s tribute to Leo’s ‘magnanimity’ and ‘exceptional 
nobility’. The truth is that the Papacy was a fact, its authority recog- 
nized in a sense which can well be described in the terms of the Vatican 
Council although the early writers naturally did not use them; the 
appeal to the canons—even to unauthentic canons—was also more 
frequent than appeals to Scripture a thousand years before the mean- 
ing of the Petrine texts was seriously disputed. The Fathers were at 
home in the Church and it is difficult today, even for those who have 
the most firm belief in the Papacy, to appreciate their sense of security. 

About the interpretation of texts we may dispute endlessly, but 
they have to be examined and it would be difficult to find a more infor- 
mative and {fair-minded guide than Mr. Burn-murdoch. From the 
Gospels to the definition of the Assumption every document that 
bears on papal claims is here given in its historical setting, accurately 
translated and the opposing views briefly set forth. The author, 
of course, makes no secret of his own opposition to the doctrine 
of the Vatican Council, but he summarizes the Catholic view often 
in the very words and always in the spirit of its leading exponents. 
As a source-book his work will long remain unrivalled, and for an 
amplification of the summarily stated Catholic view we can generally 
look to Abbot Butler. 

Both books are important, perhaps most of all in clearing the way 
for a rather different kind of study. Mr. Burn-murdoch rightly insists 
on an appeal to the historical fact rather than to a priori reasoning : ‘the 
question must be, did our Lord appoint St. Peter, and after him each 
bishop of Rome, to be His vicar on earth’ (p. 35). If this doctrine is 
true, it cannot be annulled by the scandalous behaviour of Popes: 
‘however regrettable some of these things may be, they cannot make 
truth untrue’ (p. 277). The question must be asked, but perhaps not in 
the first place. 

It is only in response to arguments based on the unquestioned 
saintliness of the Church of the Popes that Mr. Burn-murdoch offers 
certain ‘contrary considerations’. But the problem of holiness in the 
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Papacy goes deeper : opponents of the Roman claims ‘do not forget that 
there have been great sinners among other bishops and clerics, but (in 
their understanding and belief) no individual bishop is a vital Head 
and life-centre of Christ’s universal Church. A wicked bishop may be 
‘cut off from the Church’s life by his sins”, but not so, surely, if he 
were the necessary Head of the Body, “‘constituting only one Head 
with Christ”’ ’ (p. 334). All this is disturbing on the short view, even on 
the basis of the most patient study of the texts—taken in their isolated 
reference to the Papacy. It is different if we look to the Church as a 
whole. 

It is not a priori reasoning to point to the present fact of the Roman 
Church and, as a first stage in the argument, to ask if the unity and 
holiness intended by Christ is to be found in that community of 
believers whose centre is in Rome or diffused among a variety of 
Christian groups, the greatest of which in all charity repudiates the 
claim of the rest to be part of the universal Church. After the Church 
has been presented as ‘a great and perpetual motive of credibility’, her 
inner nature can be examined with the devotion and learning that 
become the theologian. The reasonableness of the papal claims can be 
defended, historical events shown to be not inconsistent with the 
doctrine, but the Papacy is a part of the mystery of the Church and can 
only be accepted when love has overcome the scandals created by its 
possessors and supporters and faith has penetrated the obscurity of the 
words in which the Word of God is clothed. 

EDWARD — 


FAITH AND PRAYER 


Faith and Prayer. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Blackfriars. 135. 6d.) 
The Holy Spirit in Christian Life. By Pére Gardeil. (Blackfriars. gs. 6d.) 


A REPRINT of Fr. McNabb’s Oxford Conferences is very welcome. It is 
some fifty years since they were composed, and a generation has grown 
up to which they are, presumably, little known. The doctrines which 
they expound are to be found in more recent books, but the effective- 
ness of Fr. McNabb’s treatment can hardly have been surpassed. 

This applies more particularly to the Conferences on Faith. Occa- 
sionally it may prove a little difficult to see the wood for the trees, to 
grasp a point which has not been made quite clear, to follow unex- 
pected changes of direction. But, by the end, a solid body of teaching 
has been shown with an amplitude and an assurance which should be 
found persuasive and fortifying. As Fr. Hilary Carpenter remarks in his 
Preface, it was Fr. McNabb’s ‘peculiar gift that he could speak intelli- 
gibly to people in every walk of life’. 

A few years ago, in recommending the view that faith’s certainty 
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involves an obscure, intuitive, awareness of God as Revealer, not face- 
to-face but as acting in and upon his Church, I had occasion to observe 
that such a view, although not much in favour among dogmatic theo- 
logians, is implied by preachers with impressive frequency; and I 
instanced the general tenor of these Oxford Conferences. The following 
passages may serve to bring out the point: 


Intuition is a higher function than reflexion. It should be the 
judge, not the defendant. Reason must be called into court, not 
intuition. When then we try to express intuitions in terms of re- 
flexion, an intellectual deadlock results from our quixotic attempt. 
Yet men will go on superstitiously thinking that no assents should 
circulate without the imprimatur of a syllogism. 

Reasons for the faith have an important function which we must 
not underrate or exaggerate because it is chiefly negative. They 
must ever remain a necessity while they confine themselves to prove, 
not the truth, but the possibility and likelihood and fittingness of 
what revelation alone can attest. 

Faith, in a peculiar way, is linked with charity. Without loving 
God we may, indeed, believe in him; but our faith will be as good 
as dead. Unless love comes to raise it from the dead it will lie lifeless 
in our souls. Living faith is then the absolute intellectual trust given 
by the mind of a created person to the mind of a divine person... 

Living faith is in our mind because love is in our hearts. We said 
that faith was not the vision of anything. We had almost wished this 
unsaid. For if faith is a light, it would seem to bring something into 
view. What then would that something be? May we hazard the 
opinion that, when the words of God are spoken to the mind of the 
believing soul, the light he has within him shows him whose tongue 
has spoken, and whose will he must follow, if he be minded to hearken 


and do the truth? (pp. 43-45). 


Those for whom the authority of St. Thomas is not final may differ 
here and there from Fr. McNabb, but on this central question of the 
evidence that God has revealed himself they will not find themselves 
left with the feeling that the will has been made to take over the proper 
functions of the intellect, as so many Thomist accounts seem to suggest. 
(A notable exception is Fr. Coventry’s Faith Seeks Understanding; it 
would be most regrettable if, as is reported, this book were not to be re- 
printed.) The moral conditions prerequisite for the act of faith and the 
effort of attending which is involved are forcibly insisted upon by Fr. 
McNabb; and if that does not cover all that St. Thomas meant, it 
covers, I venture to think, all that he ought to have meant (unless we 
should add the statement made by Fr. McNabb in his fifth Appendix 
that we derive the category of causality, the ‘idea of influx’, from our 
acquaintance with our own operations of will). 

The following passage may illustrate the interest of Fr. McNabb’s 
obiter dicta and the vigour of his writing: 
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Every inquiry into the origin of intellectual scrupulousness must 
begin with a recognition of the great, and indeed dominant, part 
played by the imagination. Not only does imagination usurp the 
place of reason, but it masquerades as the very power it has ousted. 
Much of the evil is due to our education, which is concerned with 
words and aspects rather than with things and thinking. The in- 
sistence upon the mathematical sciences has not a little to do with 
begetting an unruly imagination, seeing that mathematics deal 
chiefly with abstract quantity which appeals to the visual imagina- 
tion, even under its most abstruse form of algebraic and trigon- 
ometrical formulae. Plato’s view, that good mathematicians make 
bad philosophers, is well known [or rather that they do not neces- 
sarily make good ones—the reference is presumably to Rep. 531 
D-E]. He was but expressing the truth that the extreme accuracy 
of the mathematical sciences unfits the mind for broad balanced 
views (p. 96). 


These Conferences would be of special value to those in later life 

who have come to feel that they dismissed the question of faith too 
hastily in youth. 
_ The better-known Conferences on Prayer are, relatively to their 
subject, less broad in scope. We hear little of the topics which have been 
so much discussed in recent years, the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity 
in the soul, the place of the Mass in the life of prayer, the prayer of the 
Mystical Body, the development of contemplative prayer; we get 
instead what is perhaps more needed at the present moment, a rationale 
of the prayer of petition which is as satisfying as could be wished (if we 
allow for the fact that the subject of predestination is controversial), 
and the unconscious witness of a man of prayer—it would be an 
impertinence for me to comment on the practical advices which Fr. 
McNabb has given us. 

There is a curious passage on p. 185: 


Over and beyond the partly sacramental and partly sacrificial 
rites are to be found others purely sacrificial and liturgical, which 
are, roughly speaking, grouped under the title of “The Divine 
Office’. These purely liturgical observances are in some sort an 
extension of the ritual of the Blessed Sacrament. They seem to 
have sprung up as the custom of reservation began to be more 
practised. ... 


As it stands, this would seem to say that the Divine Office is a 
mediaeval development! We might have expected that an editor would 
do something about the occasional blemish which is likely to be found 
in a reprint of this kind; and I must repeat a protest recently addressed 
to the same quarter about incompetent proof-correcting: there are a 
number of irritating little misprints (starting in the Preface), and the 
Greek quotations are all over the place. 
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Turning to Pére Gardeil’s Conferences, one comes across the same 
slovenliness of presentation at the outset. There is nothing to indicate 
that this is the work of the great theologian, Ambroise Gardeil, who 
wrote a famous trilogy (an English abridgement of its last member 
would have been a great service). The name of the translator is not 
given. And the text of the translation, which has not been made with 
any great skill or taste, is marred by frequent minor illiteracies, again 
the result, it would appear, of a lack of proper attention at the proof 
stage. As retreat conferences for religious, these chapters serve a pur- 
pose, but their suitability for the general public is questionable. 

Nor does the question arise only in regard to the presentation. The 
Conferences are concerned with the Gifts of the Holy Spirit and follow 
lines with which we are already familiar. This would not matter if they 
were outstanding as an example of the genre; but it has to be confessed 
that Pére Gardeil does not appear in them at his best. They contain 
good things; they are a faithful account of a particular theological tra- 
dition and, as such, a potential source of edification not only for the 
religious to whom they are directly addressed but for a number of 
others. But it seems necessary, in this place, to recognize their limita- 


tions. 
Dom ILLtyp TRETHOWAN 


SAINT PETER 


Peter, Disciple—Apostle—Martyr: A historical and theological study. 
By Oscar Cullmann. Translated by Floyd V. Filson. (S.C.M. Press, 
185.) 

PerHApPs the highest compliment that one can pay to this book is to say 
that it puts all other attacks on the Papacy in the shade, and at one 
stroke ‘dates’ them. It is a study of the scriptural and other evidence for 
St. Peter’s position in the early Church which will not be altogether 
welcome to Protestants (many of whose traditional interpretations are 
firmly jettisoned), but which quite as definitely aims at excluding the 
Papacy, so that Catholics, while appreciating the new importance that 
it ascribes to Peter, will regret the author’s inability to estimate it to the 
full. Yet scholars will find in it, as in all Professor Cullmann’s work, 
much that is stimulating and suggestive; it has, too, the rare quality of 
being free from polemical insinuations: it preserves a high level of 
objectivity, and is a model of sincerity and candour. 

But it has its blind spots too. The rock is indeed Peter, and not his 
faith merely; Christ did indeed single him out on many occasions as 
the representative of the apostles, and after the ascension he acted as 
head of the Church in its first days; but this was only for the few years 
that he remained in Jerusalem. ‘Thereafter he handed over to James, 
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and himself became a travelling missionary for the Judaeo-Christian 
Church in subordination to James. Towards the end of his life, he was 
for a short period in Rome before being martyred there under Nero. 
But having by then relinquished the leadership, he could not bequeath 
it to Rome, and in any case his being the Rock—which he shared with 
the other Apostles too—was restricted to the days of the founding of the 
Church, and belonged to that unique unrepeatable event, the Messi- 
anic intervention in the drama of history. For that reason Dr. Cullmann 
will not hear of ‘Apostolic succession’ at all, let alone of a succession to 
Peter’s temporary office in the primitive Church. 

This is one of the chief blind spots which have caused him to miss 
his way when he had started so well. Not that he is wrong in insisting 
that the Apostles held a unique position in the history of redemption, 
and were endowed with certain privileges which were unrepeatable and 
untransmissible. ‘The personal choice by our Lord, the years spent 
with Him learning from His lips, the witnessing of their Risen Lord 
(which even Paul experienced), the work of laying the first foundations 
of the Church under the special guidance and dictates of the Holy 
Spirit—all these were unrepeatable privileges. In all these respects, the 
Apostles had no successors, but formed part of the ‘once-for-all unique 
event’ (p. 211). And that is why, precisely, those whom we call their 
successors have never been called ‘Apostles’ but bishops. But, for Dr. 
Cullmann, intransmissibility is of the very essence of an Apostolic func- 
tion, so much so that, even when the Apostles do transmit some function 
of theirs to others, he will not admit that it formed part of their Apos- 
tolic office. This is particularly arbitrary when such functions were 
committed to them, as he himself allows, by Christ Himself. 

This might at first seem to involve merely a question of terms. But 
it has affected Dr. Cullmann’s exegesis of the crucial promise to Peter 
in Matt. xvi, 18, 19, and has caused a second blind spot there. As we 
have already seen, he allows that Peter was to be the foundation on 
which Christ should build His Church, but he strangely overlooks the 
significance of the Rock itself. It is for him, if I mistake not, merely the 
equivalent of the ‘initial stage’. He allows that the process of ‘building’ 
is to go on for centuries, but in truth he leaves the Rock behind! The 
fact is that, having written brilliantly on Time (in Christ and Time), he 
has failed to appreciate fully a metaphor which, though involving time, 
is primarily spatial. For the building of the Church, which goes on 
through the centuries, does not consist in adding storey to storey to 
form an impossible sky-scraper ; if it did, what he says (truly), viz. that 
‘the building is already a complete whole in the lowest storey’, would 
not remain true of the rest while each new storey was a-building (p. 
223, n. 14). If throughout the process of its building the edifice is 
‘qualitatively completed’, it is like no building man has ever seen, but 
rather like that Temple which was ‘His Body’, the Church (as he 
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suggests himself, p. 199). The human body is indeed ‘qualitatively 
complete’ from the first and yet can keep on growing; what is more, 
the material substance keeps being replaced in the course of the years, 
though the different parts preserve their essential functions. In other 
words there is in the human body a real functional ‘succession’. 

Now the various metaphors by which our Lord and the Apostolic 
writers describe the Church each make their own contribution: it is 
important to determine in each case what that contribution is. The idea 
of the Rock contributes the one idea of cause of solidity—independently 
of its chronological position in the process of building, save that, being 
such a cause, it must be there all the time. It is primarily a spatial, not 
a temporal metaphor. But because Dr. Cullmann sees the rock merely 
as the initial stage, he does not give proper attention to the absolute 
dependence of the whole building on the rock for its firmness and sta- 
bility. He may say, in passing, that: ‘it is so firm that it bears the upper- 
most storeys as well as the lowest ones’ of the sky-scraper; but his 
normal attitude is represented rather by the statement that the specific 
task of the future shepherds in the Church is ‘to take care that this rock 
remains unshaken in the place where Christ has put it’ (p. 223)—a 
complete reversal of the metaphor. It is significant that he never quotes 
our Lord’s own explanation of the wisdom of building a house upon a 
rock: ‘And the rain fell and the floods came and the winds blew: and 
they beat upon that house. And it fell not, for it was founded on a rock’ 
(Matt. vii, 24, 25). The point, then, is not that the rock was there before 
the house was built upon it—though this is true enough—it is that the 

— house depends on the rock for its ability to withstand the assaults of the 
elements, always. 

Closely connected with this is the author’s failure to see that Peter 
was not only first and leader of the Apostles in the sense of being primus 
inter pares, but that he was placed by our Lord in a position of superi- 
ority to them. He has, indeed, reacted throughout against the systematic 
Protestant depreciation of Peter, and we are glad of it; but has he gone 
far enough? It will not do to say that all the apostles were foundation- 
stones as much as he: he alone was the Rock in closest association with 
Christ, and he alone bore the name that perpetuated that fact; he was 
moreover (for all his triple denial) charged to confirm his brother 
Apostles in the faith; and when Christ, who had hitherto been their 
shepherd, was leaving them, it was Peter whom He chose (for all his 
triple denial) to take His place. The other Apostles realized that He 
meant Peter’s position to be above theirs, when He exacted of him a 
love above their own. But if Peter was thus made head and chief of the 
Apostles by our Lord Himself, on what grounds could he have, later, 
resigned from this charge? If he left Jerusalem to devote himself to 
missionary work, if at times he did not assert himself but yielded to 
others, he still remained the chief, though a chief who did not ‘lord it 
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over them’ but was the servant of all, as he had been taught. It did not 
matter whether he was at Jerusalem, Joppe, Antioch or Rome, his it 
was to perpetuate, in whatever way he could, that unity of the Church 
created originally by Christ and now bequeathed to his direction. 

If Christ created no Prince of the Apostles, then, of course, there is 
no Pope today. But if He did, if moreover Peter was made the Rock 
which, by God’s providence, was to give the Church its foothold for 
resisting all that might destroy it, then that was a function which Peter 
not only could transmit, but must. And did. 

Maurice Bevenort, S.J. 


RELIGIO DEPOPULATA 


The Reformation in England, Vol. I1: Religio Depopulata. By Philip 
Hughes. (Hollis & Carter. 42s.) 


Au. who read Fr. Hughes’s first volume on the English Reformation 
will have awaited its successor with the keenest interest. Now it has 
arrived—and fulfilled all expectation. The total work is, however, still 
incomplete. Another volume is yet to come, which will carry the narra- 
tive onwards from the accession of Elizabeth to her death (and slightly 
beyond) and complete this illustrious trilogy. Thereafter, the several 
general essays on the religious history of the sixteenth century, or part 
of it—many of which have in recent times been the work of foreign 
scholars—may, one hopes, be safely set aside and replaced by this new 
and probably definitive study. 

This volume covers the last years of Henry VIII and those of his 
only legitimate son and his first daughter, years of indecision, fierce 
change and counter-change, destruction and reconstruction. In many 
ways, it must have been more difficult to write even than its prede- 
cessor: for the picture that it must draw is complex and many-sided ; 
the issues which it treats among the most controversial that a historian 
ever has to touch; for much of the time, its prime concern is with books 
and programmes rather than men; and many of its themes fragmentary 
and, so to speak, centrifugal. But Fr. Hughes rides over these difficulties 
with a skill which probably only one who had set himself the same 
undertaking could sufficiently praise. Suffice it to say here that the full 
complexity of the picture is faithfully portrayed without, remarkably, 
any loss of clarity, and that unity and balance have been achieved most 
dexterously out of the bewildering variety of sources. Fr. Hughes’s 
impartiality is, of course, unimpeachable—though this, fortunately, 
does not impair his right as a historian (or is it a duty?) to pass moral 
judgement upon those who move across his pages. Indeed it is not the 
least of the virtues of this book that the author should continually be 
pausing to assess, sympathetically but firmly, the morality of the inten- 
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tions and actions of the main characters of his story, according to the 
standards laid down by Him whom each of them claimed to be serving. 
Certainly it is one of the qualities which makes this so distinguished a 
book (as it did its predecessor)—and so illuminating. Once again, Fr. 
Hughes writes in a most vivacious style, employing to the full his deft 
facility with statistics and his gift for vivid narrative. 

The author does not claim that this is an original book in the sense 
that it contains important new material. The ground has been tilled so 
often already that not only the main outlines but even the close details 
of the story have long been familiar. Nor does it claim to be written 
from manuscript sources. So much of the primary materials have been 
calendared or published in full by learned societies and individual 
scholars over a period of centuries now that the printed sources are 
more than adequate for the general historian. Yet despite these facts, 
Fr. Hughes succeeds in providing an astonishingly new version of the 
old. Even if all controversy is not stayed, at last the picture is in focus ; 
at last the story has been told in the right way ; everything has been re- 
aligned—and, one feels instinctively, correctly. It is not just that Fr. 
Hughes has a mastery of his materials nor that (a rare qualification 
among many historians who try their hand at the Reformation) he is a 
theologian fully competent to unravel the doctrinal intricacies that are 
at the heart of his story, and which have often been summarily or 
partially treated in the past. These are, of course, essential pre-requi- 
sites. Equally important, and apparently far rarer, however, is his 
ability to ask the right questions, questions that, many of them, have 
not been asked before, at least in that form. It is this, if any single 
quality must be isolated, that gives this book its enduring importance. 
Even if the questions have not been fully answered, and perhaps of 
their nature cannot be, and even though some of the tentative replies 
offered may not be acceptable to all (for example, that assessing the 
extent to which the Edwardian Settlement had penetrated the country) 
the very fact of asking the question—and few books ask more—throws 
floods of light on the period, adds another dimension to the picture, 
besides encouraging the reader. 

Nowhere does this (and his other virtues) show itself to better 
advantage than in his treatment of Mary’s reign. This is perhaps the 
most valuable part of a singularly valuable book. What has, in the past, 
been a source of acute embarrassment to some and inexhaustible 
propaganda to others, receives a treatment so calm and so just that it 
cannot fail to settle the question once and for all. At last the Marian 
persecution has been set in its true perspective—with a skill and insight 
that are wholly admirable. Fr. Hughes subjects John Foxe and his 
Book of Martyrs, the handbook of anti-popery through the past four 
centuries, to searching scrutiny and then, accepting Foxe’s data as 
substantially true, proceeds to analyse the fate of the 273 victims of 
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Mary’s ‘holocaust’. Much of interest emerges now: the fact, for 
example, that the heaviest crop of victims was in the two counties of 
Kent and Essex where, as is well known, the Anabaptist movement liad 
made alarming progress in previous years; that Foxe is curiously re- 
luctant to give more than the names only of more than eighty of the 
111 who suffered in these two counties; that the Edwardian hierarchy 
had itself set out on an equally fierce crusade against these same 
religious radicals (about which Foxe is silent); that Cranmer’s Refor- 
matio Legum prescribed the stake for all manner of dissent from his own 
version of Protestantism. Fr. Hughes suggests, and here he makes a 
point that must arouse the greatest interest, that the initiative in the 
persecution was almost everywhere taken by the layman, by the 
Council and the Justices for instance, so that it is ‘the church which, 
now, is at the service of the state, lending to the crown its technical 
theological skill and its expeditious procedure’ to deal with State 
prisoners. He follows this with a most welcome assessment of the prob- 
able effect that the fires of Smithfield must have had on a populace 
which spent its life amidst all manner of brutality and might be accus- 
tomed to the sight of as many as 800 executions a year for, many of 
them, felonies of little gravity to modern eyes—and this out of a total 
population perhaps one-fifteenth of its present size. Mary killed nearly 
300 in four years. Granted ‘the mind of the time about punishment, 
and about cruelty, and about heresy’, would such a purge have been 
capable of sealing the doom of English Catholicism? 

But this is not the end of the matter. Whatever the nature and ex- 
tent of the persecution, Fr. Hughes passes severe censure upon the 
hierarchy that was ultimately responsible for it. Religious authority 
may well in the past have seen fit to purge its community of infected 
cells by drastic means. But what if that whole community, through no 
fault of its own, is deeply infected with heresy? England in 1554 was no 
longer a Catholic country in any real sense of the word. For almost a 
generation it had been studiously led away from the faith of its fore- 
fathers, not least by the efforts of many of those selfsame bishops who 
now, having renounced their past, sought to burn the harvest that they 
had sown. For many of those who suffered at the stake there was no 
question of having fallen away from acknowledged orthodoxy into 
acknowledged heresy, for, if 1534 is taken as the beginning of the 
troubles (and it must) instead of 1547 (the date selected by the Marian 
bishops), they had received their religious upbringing while England 
was already in apostasy and much of the ancient faith thrown aside. 
Clearly, England could only be recovered to the faith by a full-scale 
missionary effort; what was needed was preachers, not persecutors. 
There is no denying the quality of many members of the Marian hier- 
archy and the refreshingly wholesome spirit of much that they did and 
planned. But their attempt to revive the heresy laws that may have 
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been relevant to the past but were now more than an anachronism was 
a tragic misjudgement of the situation. Such is Fr. Hughes’s verdict ; 
and it would seem to be the right one. 

There are many other problems of this problematic period which 
are finally resolved with admirable justice by this rare book. The ex- 
tent to which England had repudiated the old theology before Henry’s 
death, in other words, the full implications of the Breach with Rome, a 
matter which has produced considerable variety of opinion, not least 
among Catholic writers, is at last set forth with incontrovertible exact- 
ness. Edward’s reign is well done (even though much of the concurrent 
political and economic history is necessarily omitted). Finally, from a 
host of striking vignettes that adorn this book, it may be permissible to 
commend its portrait of Cardinal Pole; perhaps this is the best that 
that shy man has ever been allowed. 

It is a pity that this book is so expensive. No doubt its comely bind- 
ing and many illustrations account for that. Anyway, get hold of it—by 


any means, fair or fraudulent; and keep it. 
J. J. ScARIsBRICK 


GOSPEL COMMENTARY 


A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. Vol. 1: The Gospels. 
By Ronald A. Knox. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 18s.) 


THE gospels were written by men known to history, in a setting of which 
at least the geographical features remain to this day, against a political 
and religious background that must be taken in together with the 
picture that these men have drawn for us. As Mgr. Knox puts it, ‘the 
gospels must not be read in vacuo’. The aim of his book is precisely to 
assist the efforts of such readers as have neither Greek nor Latin, but 
who yet ask for more than a mere devotional exposition of the sacred 
text. ‘The object of this commentary,’ the author writes, ‘is to exam- 
ine briefly and candidly, such difficulties as present themselves to the 
mind of the ordinary reader.’ In other words, his aim is to get at the 
literal or primary sense, as distinct from the spiritual and allegorical— 
not that the spiritual sense is by-passed altogether, since that sense also 
is intended by the Holy Spirit—and to solve at least some of the diffi- 
culties encountered. 

A short introcuction—perhaps it is too short—gives some informa- 
tion about each of the inspired writers and deals briefly with the synop- 
tic problem. Here, in order to account for the remarkable agreement 
of Luke with Matthew in respect of the ‘sayings’, the author suggests 
that ‘it is not impossible that somebody should have made a collection 
of our Lord’s sayings, derived principally or even wholly from Mat- 
thew’s gospel, and that Luke should have made use of it’. This would 
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eliminate ‘Q’, or rather reverse it. The idea is not so novel as it sounds. 
Lagrange makes a similar suggestion when he writes, ‘it may be best 
perhaps, to suppose that Luke did not have before him our canonical 
Matthew, but that he was at least acquainted with extracts from it in 
Greek, including the discourses, in their existing order and text, except 
for some alterations—retouches—in the text of Matthew’ (Ez. selon St. 
Luc, introd., p. Ixxxv). 

When reviewing a book of this kind one instinctively turns to the 
sections where one hopes to find confirmation for one’s own views, or 
contrariwise, one tends to single out explanations with which one is not 
in agreement. Take, for instance, the scene of the Transfiguration. Mgr. 
Knox thinks that ‘the mountain-side’ (Luke ix, 28) or ‘the high moun- 
tain’ (Matthew xvii, 1) ‘almost necessarily points to Mount Hermon’. 
But the notion that Hermon was the theatre of the divine event is of 
comparatively recent date and has against it a long and uninterrupted 
Palestinian tradition. In the first decades of the fourth century the 
empress Helen erected a sumptuous basilica on Mount Thabor. She 
must have had very good reasons for the enormous expenditure of 
labour and money entailed, in view of the isolation of Thabor. In 326 
St. Paula made the ascent in company with St. Jerome. The latter 
knows no hesitation ; for him Thabor is the scene of the Transfiguration. 
Hermon rises to near 10,000 feet—at least the highest of its three peaks 
does, and deep snowdrifts remain far into the summer. The Apostles 
were fishermen, not mountaineers. That the event took place during the 
hours of night seems to be hinted at in the expression ‘upon the follow- 
ing day’. As for the booths Peter was for building, such improvised 
shelters, which one may see in the fields and vineyards all over Palestine, 
serve as a protection not only from the fierce rays of the sun but likewise 
from the heavy dew of the night. 

Or consider the transport of mental exaltation that swept over the 
human heart of Christ after He had listened to the disciples’ account 
of their first mission as described by both Matthew and Luke (xi, 25-30, 
and x, 21, 22, respectively). The wording of Matthew’s first three verses 
and Luke’s two is almost identical. We may look on this coincidence as 
supporting the theory that when he wrote, Luke had before him a 
catena of sayings extracted from Matthew. This outburst, if the word is 
permissible, has been described as ‘a meteor out of the sky of St. John’s 
gospel’. It is certainly the most Johannine passage in the whole of the 
synoptic gospels. But why does Luke omit the invitation to those ‘who 
labour and are burdened’? It is not difficult to find a reason for the 
omission. The literal sense is an invitation to shake off the intolerable 
burden of the Law as interpreted by the Pharisees who had still further 
weighted the yoke by the addition of a thousand petty regulations of 
their own devising, though, as our Lord said, they themselves would 
not ‘stir a finger to lift it’ (Matthew xxiii, 4). These haughty men 
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despised the common people—turba haec . . . maledicti sunt ( John vii, 49). 
Jesus, on the contrary, describes Himself as a gentle, meek, condescend- 
ing master, one who suits the burden to the capacity of the bearer’s 
shoulders. St. Luke had no cause to quote the invitation since the people 
he wrote for had never groaned under the Mosaic yoke. Needless to say, 
this explanation does not exclude the spiritual interpretation; it is 
precisely the spiritual sense that appeals to us most strongly and all or 
most preachers, ever since St. Augustine’s discourse (Sermo 69), have 
expatiated on it to the exclusion of the literal sense. 

This book is not a commentary of the traditional kind. It is a highly 
personal and original piece of work. On almost every page, the reader 
comes across some new and fresh aspect of the familiar scene or an inter- 
pretation that had not occurred to one’s mind. Take the incident of 
Christ’s walking on the waters of the Lake of Galilee. We may never 
have stopped to ask why. Mgr. Knox reminds us that our Lord never 
wrought a miracle just to show He had the power, hence, if on this 
occasion He walked over the Lake, it was because there was no boat; 
it was also the best and quickest way for Him to escape from the en- 
thusiasm of the crowd. Or take the parable of the treasure and the pearl. 
Here he very properly observes that because the parable lends itself to 
pulpit purposes, the real meaning is obscured. “The man who buys the 
field, the merchantman who buys the pearl, is evidently Almighty God, 
as in the other parables of this chapter.’ The treasure and the pearl are 
the faith of the Gentiles, which He values so highly that for it He is 
prepared to sacrifice His ancient covenant with the Jews. Of course this 
does not by any means preclude the customary explanation or rather 
the usual application. Preachers enjoy a freedom which exegetes may 
not claim. 

This book, one imagines, is a selection from the many notes that 
Mgr. Knox must have jotted down while at work on his translation and 
which, no doubt, he would have liked to see in print at the foot of the 
pages of his New Testament. It goes without saying that on the whole 
they are most helpful and provide a satisfying solution of the difficulties 
not only of the ordinary reader, but even of those of the student of the 
Bible. On the other hand, it seems inevitable that many among the 
ordinary readers will be puzzled, not to say shocked, when perhaps for 
the first time they are made aware of the complexity of the sacred book. 
More might have been said about the evangelists’ literary manner, the 
surprising liberties they take with their material, the grouping or trans- 
posing of incidents and sayings so as to fit them into their own plan or 
order, viz. a logical rather than a chronological sequence. All this is 
perfectly consistent with the charisma of inspiration. Yet insistence on 
the fact that this verse or that passage is not in its proper place and 
similar points of literary criticism may bewilder the ordinary reader and 
is not particularly helpful. 
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In this commentary Mgr. Knox plays the réle of a scribe learned 
in the Law as perhaps only he could, and here and there, in fact quite 
often, there are flashes of brilliant interpretation that come with all the 
force of a revelation. It is these passages in the book—and they are 
numerous—that make one wish that so able and, indeed, so inspiring 
an exponent of the Gospel had played the réle of the prophet no less 
than that of the scribe. But in that case, I suppose, we should not have 


the kind of book that the author meant to give us. 
Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL RESEARCH 


Sacris Erudiri: JFaarboek voor Godsdienstwetenschappen, Vol. IV, 1952; 
Vol. V, 1953. (St. Pietersabdij, Steenbrugge; K. Beyaert, Brugge; 
N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, ’s-Gravenhage, each 320 fr. belges.) 


Sacris Erudiri was the title of a collection of articles by C. Callewaert, 
published in 1940. Since 1948 it has been the title of a Year-book of 
liturgical studies of the highest level, a welcome supplement to the 
Dissertationes in the Ephemerides Liturgicae and other Reviews of a 
similar scholarly character. It cannot be our task to give a full summary 
of the contributions: we must restrict ourselves to a few examples illus- 
trating the line of research. 

In an article, Nochmals ‘Spanish Symptoms’, Dom Leo Eizenhéfer— 
borrowing the title of Edmund Bishop’s famous study—examines two 
oratios from the so-called Sacramentarium Leonianum and shows that A. 
Stuiber’s theory of a purely Roman character of the prayers of this 
collection, expressed in his Libelli Sacramentorum Romani (Bonn 1950), 
can no longer be maintained. The Oratio Munus popult tut Domine con- 
tains Gallican or Spanish anti-Arian elements of the fifth century; the 
Oratio super populum Exaudiat vos undoubtedly old Spanish ones, 
sinc¢ this prayer ‘is characteristic of the old Spanish benediction, in the 
dz tempore as well as in the de sanctis’ (p. 39). Eizenhéfer points out that 
half a century ago E. Bishop had drawn attention to ‘Spanish Symptoms’ 
in the Leonianum. 

The problems of the Leonianum are also discussed by Dom Coe- 
bergh in Le pape Gélase Ier auteur de plusieurs messes et préfaces du sot- 
disant sacramentaire léonien. ‘This is a careful, cautiously worded philo- 
logical investigation to prove that Pope Gelasius may have been the 
author of some prayers and prefaces which until now have been 
assigned to Pope Leo the Great. 

An interesting hypothesis is put forward by H. Schmidt in an ex- 
haustive article in Latin entitled De Jlectionibus variantibus in formulis 
identicis Sacramentariorum Leoniani, Gelasiani et Gregoriani. Schmidt comes 
to the same conclusion as Baumstark: that the Sacramentary of Pope 
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Gregory I is the first official Sacramentary of the Roman Church in 
Rome and that the Sacramentarium Gelasianum may be of a later date than 
the Gregorianum. 

Fifty years have passed since E. Bishop published his masterly 
article on “The Earliest Roman Mass Book’—the Gelasian Mass book 
—in THe Dusiin REviEw, an article which opened a new phase in 
liturgical studies. The discovery (and study) of new material increased 
our knowledge and led to the following results: the Gelastanum has 
come down to us in two versions, one dating from the first part of the 
seventh century, the other from the middle of the eighth. The Gela- 
slanum proper is in the main a Roman Mass book, but permeated by 
non-Roman feasts and Gallican elements. The eighth century Gela- 
sianum originated in the Franconian realm; it is composed of the 
material of the older Gelasianum and of liturgical elements which 
came from Rome. A great amount of meticulous philological investi- 
gation has been carried out to assign the orations to the one pope or the 
other, and in addition to monastic sources; but glancing over the 
various studies one gets the impression that we shall still have to wait 
until final results are achieved. 

The most successful progress, to my mind, is achieved in an essay 
by Dom L. Brou on Les chants en langue grecque dans les liturgies latines : 
premier supplement. This is the continuation of an article with the same 
title by Dom L. Brou in Sacris Erudiri 1948. The remnants of Greek and 
bilingual (Greek-Latin) texts in liturgical books have for some time 
been studied by scholars. One of the first was W. H. Frere in the intro- 
duction to his edition of the Winchester Troper for the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society in 1894. Dom Brou himself had taken up the investiga- 
tion of bilingual chant in a masterly study on the Alleluia Dies sanctifi- 
catus in the Revue Grégorienne 1938-9 which made it possible for me to 
tackle the musical side of the question in my Eastern Elements in Western 
Chant. In his article in Sacris Erudiri Dom Brou brings the number of 
bilingual chants up to forty-seven. Some of these bilingual chants may 
go back to the fourth century when the Western Church replaced 
Greek as liturgical language by Latin; others, particularly the chants 
in Beneventan Antiphonars and Graduals, to the days of Justinian I 
and his successors who ruled in Italy from the South to the plain of 
Lombardy. The last remnant of this practice in the present Roman 
Church is the bilingual cantillation of the Epistle and Gospel in the 
Papal Mass and the Agios 0 Theos—Sanctus Deus on Good Friday. 

From the rich content of Vol. V of Sacris Erudiri (1953) we may 
quote Dom F. Vandenbroucke’s Sur la lecture chrétienne du psautier au 
Ve siécle, based on A. Wilmart’s and L. Brou’s The Psalter Collects from 
V-VIth century sources (H.B.S. Vol. 83, 1949); a short, but brilliantly 
written essay by G. Bardy on the monastic schools in the West, a con- 
tinuation of a former study by the author on the origins of the mon- 
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astic schools in the East in Mélanges 7. de Ghellinck (1951). Dom E. 
Dekkers in Les traductions grecques des écrits patristiques latins shows that 
the translations of Latin-speaking ecclesiastical authors into Greek are 
much more numerous than is generally known. The gem of the present 
volume is a study by Dom A. Wilmart, completed and edited by Dom 
L. Brou, Un Office monastique pour le 2 novembre dans le Nord de France au 
Xle siécle (pp. 247-330). The text was prepared by Dom Wilmart in 
1918-19; it was in use in the North of France in three monasteries and 
differs widely from the Roman office on All souls’ day. Dom Brou, who 
had found another office from the Cathedral of Tournai, wrote a litur- 
gical study on the text and added as appendix the text of the second 
office. There is most precious material for the liturgist in Dom Brou’s 
commentary : but the student of Western chant also will find very valu- 
able information in his article. 

In the few years of its existence Sacris Erudiri has become an indis- 
pensable supplement to the publication of liturgical texts ; and we hope 
that it will continue on the same lines. 

EGon WELLEsZ 


SOLESMES’S NEW VENTURE 


Revue Grégorienne. Etudes de chant sacré et de liturgie. Organe de l’école de 
Solesmes, de l’ Institut Grégorien de Parts et des centres affiliés. Directeurs : 
Dom Joseph Gajard, Maitre de choeur de Solesmes, Auguste le 
Guennant, Directeur de |’Institut Grégorien de Paris. (Abbaye 
Saint-Pierre de Solesmes, Sarthe. 600 fr. frangais). 


Tue long title which we take from the inner cover explains a change of 
policy which goes far beyond the limits of the Revue Grégorienne, and we 
may take it as a good sign that this change happens in the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Motu Proprio ‘Inter pastoralis officii’ of 22 
November 1903, by which Pope Pius X inaugurated the new era of 
liturgical music and sanctioned the restoration of Plainchant, which 
Dom Guéranger, Abbot of Solesmes, had initiated and which was 
carried out from 1860 onwards successively by Dom Jausions, Dom 
Pothier and Dom Mocquereau, founder of the Paléographie Musicale in 
1889. It was again Dom Mocquereau who in 1g11 founded the Revue 
Grégorienne to lighten the task of the authors of the introductory studies 
to the volumes of the Paléographie Musicale, to make a wider public 
acquaintei with the ideas of the ‘school of Solesmes’, and to teach 
choirmasters and organists the correct way of singing and accompany- 
ing the Gregorian Chant. 

Those who have followed the Revue Grégorienne from its start in 
January 1911 will remember what an amount of scholarship and 
instruction each number contained. No better testimony could be given 
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to the personality and scholarship of Dom Mocquereau than the fact 
that his pupil and successor, Dom Joseph Gajard, carried on the work 
on the same high level, and that the younger generation of the ‘atelier 
paléographique’, Dom Cardine, Dom Huglo, Dom Hurlier and Dom 
Froger—to mention only a few—are successfully engaged in broaden- 
ing the basis of research into the various branches of Plainchant. 

_ The change in policy is due to the decision to publish the volumes 
of the Paléographie Musicale henceforth merely as facsimile editions with 
a short introduction, and to start a new series of ‘Etudes grégoriennes’ 
which will replace the liturgical and paleographical essays of the Revue 
Grégorienne ; the latter, under the joint editorship of Dom Gajard and le 
Guennant, will continue on the lines of the former volumes of the 
Revue Grégorienne without studies of a specific scholarly character. 

We can well understand the decision: Volume XV of the Paléo- 
graphte Musicale is the facsimile reproduction of Codex VI. 34 of the 
Chapter, Library of Benevento, a Gradual with Proses and Tropes 
(tenth-eleventh century) opening with an excellent study on Beneven- 
tan notation. The publication began in 1937, was interrupted by the 
war and came to an end in 1953. Very few private subscribers who have 
got the first fascicules will have been able to continue the subscription, 
whereas many more libraries are now interested in acquiring such 
facsimile volumes. Solesmes takes a bold step; but it is backed by the 
reputation acquired over nearly a century of splendid scholarship in 
the service of a great cause: the restoration of the chant of the Western 
Church, based on the best manuscripts in which it has come down to 
us. 

In its new shape the Revue Grégorienne may become a valuable means 
of interesting a wider public in all questions concerned with a perfect 
interpretation of the Gregorian melodies. 

EGon WELLEsSZ 


FRENCH CHRONICLE 


M. GasriEL MARCEL stands in the front rank, today, of those thinkers 
in France who are engaged in a work of intellectual realignment. He 
brings to the task a fine fighting spirit and the keenest sense of reality in 
all its forms. A book about him by Father Roger ‘Troisfontaines* 
enables us to grasp the scale and range of his work. It is something 
more than a tribute; it is an examination, a genuine exploration in 
depth, of a philosophy fully alive to the burden and harshness of 
human destinies, yet one which ultimately makes for hope. M. Gabriel 
Marcel is certainly not one to be easily satisfied with accepted certi- 
tudes. He is mistrustful of man, and more particularly of man as he is 
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at the present day, tending as he does to be identified more and more 
with the technician. Not that it would be right to condemn him as a 
born opponent of technics. Some of them he regards as valuable and 
even beneficent, provided that man is their master and can breathe a 
soul into them. | 

In a little book of his own just recently published, Le Déclin de la 
Sagesse,' he deals as a Christian philosopher with the evils we are now 
enduring and diagnoses their cause with extraordinary clarity ; but he 
has also remedies to suggest, and a bold course of action. The conclu- 
sions he reaches are worth pondering. The following is his warning 
against a false idea, unfortunately too prevalent, concerning the war to 
be waged against a mechanized world: 


It would be to succumb to illusions, half ideological and half 
sentimental, to hope for some sort of Gandhi-ish revolution, a retro- 
gression towards a pre-technical stage of society. Now that man has 
‘taken up’ technics, it 1s not for him to drop them like a too heavy load. 'To re- 
nounce them like that would result in inevitably disastrous conse- 
quences. Just as in being de-Christianized man aiways tends to fall 
well below the level of pagan civilization, so by renouncing what 
must justly be called the conquests of science he would doom him- 
self to the worst kind of decadence. 


The battle must be fought with spiritual forces. M. Gabriel Marcel 
will allow no severance of the spiritual from the vital, and he returns to 
the idea of giving to one’s neighbour, which is the whole essence of the 
Gospel. ‘This gift,’ he says, ‘which is grace, undoubtedly contains the 
only principle capable of exploding, not the world of technics, but 
those of its superstructures which threaten in the long run to stifle their 
benefits and tend towards the triumph of a certain kind of pride which 
eventually annihilates pride itself.’ What he holds to be essential is the 
acceptance of the spiritual heritage of the past (as against the spirit of 
the table rase), but he considers it must be stimulated ‘by concern for the 
disinherited, and a refusal to accept this state of basic poverty as some- 
thing permanent and inevitable’. It is to this same feeling for one’s 
neighbour that M. Marcel tends in his latest study on the very ideas of 
wisdom. So we see a very personal philosophy, broadly informed by all 
the currents of recent and contemporary thought, agreeing with the 
simple and inexhaustible themes which we find proposed to us by the 
four Gospels. As against thinkers like Tolstoy or Gide, M. Gabriel 
Marcel constructs a Christian humanism which takes account of 
human and rational values. 

The latest (June) number of Etudes Carmélitaines® is devoted to the 
subject of “Our Senses and God’, and pursues just the question in 
which our present age is so typically interested: the alliance of the 

1 Plon. 2 Edited by Father Bruno (Desclée de Brouwer). 
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carnal and the spiritual in the sovereign light of Christ’s Incarnation. 
Paul Claudel, in an article of great breadth of vision, studies the 
symbolism of the body and the function of the various senses : 


The senses [he says] are not pieces of mechanism, adjusted to us 
externally, screwed on to us (as it were) by a cunning craftsman. 
They are the product and external form of our internal faculties 
and of the need which models our deepest being in conformity with 
something outside us; they are that which makes us capable of 
apprehending external reality and receiving its imprint. So a good 
way of knowing the soul is to take a look at the body, and from our 
external instruments of perception and apprehension to judge the 
worth of the internal agents which, after forming them for their 
purpose, utilize and direct them. 


All the following articles really turn upon the same enquiry. In one, 
we see primitive man, throughout the history of obsolete religions, in 
pursuit of the divine embodied, and thus readily accessible; in another, 
we find a demonstration, supported by well-chosen examples, of how 
art has only to remain faithful to itself in order to become receptive to 
transcendent realities. Elsewhere, there is an attempt to show the place 
of the sensible in the actual development of the work of Redemption ; 
or a discovery, in St. John of the Cross, of ‘a right view of the onto- 
logical limitation of sensibility, in itself something good’, culminating 
at last in the joy of salvation through Christ, and obtained, ‘in echo 
with the spirit’, thanks to the purification and spiritualizing of the 
senses. 

Certainly the spiritual life of Christians today shows a marked ten- 
dency towards an ‘effort of incarnation’. At any rate we see evidence 
of it in the conclusions of an enquiry carried out by the Dominican re- 
view La Vie Spirituelle (June). The discovery of Christ as a Person; the 
primacy of charity, which sets the Christian at the level of a forsaken 
world of suffering, misery and sin; the desire for a spiritual direction 
and preaching that pay more attention to the human lot; devotion to 
the mystery of the Blessed Virgin; a recentreing on God by way of the 
Bible—these are some of the ‘constants’ recurring in the various 
answers, all of which are marked by an eagerness for a more authentic 
Christianity. 

Prince Vladimir Ghika was a priest of no less distinction than 
humility, who for a long time exercised his ministry in France. His 
death in Rumania, his native country, is a natural reminder that we 
are now gathering the first fruits of a work of re-Christianizing begun 
just after the First World War. About the time when Father Lhande 
was writing Le Christ dans la Banlieue, the Abbé (afterwards Monsignor) 
Ghika was living in a rag-picker’s hovel in the notorious ‘red zone’. In 


La France Catholique (16 July), M. Jean de Fabrégues depicts for us 
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again the features of this forerunner in a passage that agrees with our 
own personal recollections : 


The picture of him driving back in his cart, late at evening, 
through the ‘zone’, and pursued as he goes by stones thrown in the 
dark, is not one of those that are easily forgotten. And we have not 
forgotten it. Yet there were old women even there—Italians 
perhaps, or Armenians or Poles—who, remembering their own 
childhood, had their children or grandchildren baptized. Gradually 
this priest with the flowing beard managed to gather a certain 
following. The amazing influence of the goodness he shed abroad 
made it possible for him, in his immediate surroundings, to exert 
the full extent of his power. . . . Today, in the very place where his 
first efforts took root, there is a missionary centre the effectiveness 
of which La France Catholique described a few months ago. 


For nearly twenty years Mgr. Ghika had been sharing the life of the 
Rumanian people. Of the precise nature of his activities next to nothing 
is known: ‘vague echoes of a workers’ mission are all one can gather’. 
But M. Jean de Fabrégues records the following characteristic story, in 
which we recognize the man of God we once knew: 


Only one thing is certain: when the King left Rumania he was 
authorized to take with him a certain number of the faithful. 
Vladimir Ghika was included in the list. Yielding always, as he did, 
to any indications of the divine will, he had been willing, at first, to 
follow the course marked out for him. But at the station he saw a 
woman, terrified and in tears, wanting at all costs to escape. 
Vladimir Ghika iet her take his place. We can imagine him at that 
moment, as we saw him so often in the past, the smile upon his lips 
reflecting the inward joy he surely felt, as he gave thanks to Christ 
for this opportunity to serve Him and give his life in His behalf. 


The sources of hope we saw indicated, at the beginning of this 
chronicle, in the philosophical investigations of a Gabriel Marcel; we 
find them realized in the example of a Vladimir Ghika, illumined by 


the light of eternity, but situated at the very heart of human suffering. 
Louis CHAIGNE 
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For your reading this Autumn 


All in Good Time 


By G. B. Stern 10/6 net 


Seven years ago G. B. Stern joined the Church. Given that 
she was one of the best-known women writing in English, one 
might have expected a certain amount of fuss and fanfare. 
There wasn’t any. She slipped quietly into the Church and 
proceeded to live quietly in it. This is the story of her slow 
(‘two steps forward and three back’’) conversion and of what 
she has since found it like to be a Catholic. 


Colum of Derry 


By Eona K. MacNicol 10/6 net 


This is not a biography. The author has isolated the familiar 
incident of Colum’s surreptitious copying of his friend’s 
Psalter and the judgment given against him, and on it based a 
psychological novel of great insight and subtlety. 


The Interior Carmel 


By John C. H. Wu 12/6 net 


John Wu—one of China’s leading lawyers, one-time President 
of the International Court of Shanghai, principal author of the 
Chinese Constitution of the mid-thirties—told in Beyond East 
and West the amazing story of his conversion. This book is the 
fruit of long meditation upon the mystical teaching of the 
Christian saints, and its fereshadowing in the writings of the 
great Chinese masters. 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 


33 MAIDEN LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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STUDIES 


An Irish Quarterly Review 


AUTUMN 1954 


Some Reminiscences of the International 


Labour Organisation EDWARD J. PHELAN 
The Primacy of St. Peter KeEvIN SMYTH 
Germany in Retrospect Joun Murray 
The Interrelation of Industry and A¢gri- 

culture in the Irish Economy JAMeEs J. ByrNE 
Protection and Efficiency LOUDEN RYAN 
William Higgins, Chemist T. S. WHEELER 


Book Reviews 


Single Copies .... 4/- 
Annual Subscription . 17/- 
(including postage) 


| THE TALBOT PRESS 


89 Talbot Street, Dublin 


Editorial Offices: 35 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin 


Available at principal booksellers 
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Swift and the Church of Ireland 


LOUIS LANDA net 


This book tells of Swift’s rise from obscure cleric to 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, of his stormy relations with the 
Cathedral chapter, and of his struggles to defend church 
and clergy against designing prelates and laity. It 
presents too, against a background of eighteenth-century 
ecclesiastical, political and economic thought, Swift’s 
ideas on matters that agitated the Irish clergy in his day. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Sagas and Folktales of Ireland 


EILEEN FAOLAIN 12S. 6d. net 
Illustrated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE CATHOLIC DIRECTORY [955 


The Catholic Directory is the official handbook of the Catholic 
Church in this country. Now in its 118th year of publication it is 
an indispensable reference book for all the clergy, Catholic societies, 
convents, etc., and for all engaged in Catholic Action. Planned on 
a Diocesan basis, it contains the official register of all the clergy of 
England and Wales. Details are given concerning all parishes and 
churches in each diocese, together with the schools, convents and 
other institutions attached to them. A list of clergy is also given for 
Scotland. The statistical section gives detailed information about 
the Catholic population of England and Wales, the British Common- 
wealth and Eire. A liturgical calendar is included. 


Several new features have been introduced in recent years, 
including a series of diocesan maps showing the location of every 
place where regular Sunday Mass is said, a combined list of University 
Chaplains in England, Wales and Scotland, and a list of ‘Teachers’ 


Training Colleges. 
Demy octavo Over goo pages 155. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE 


NEW TOWER OF BABEL 
Dietrich von Hildebrand 


The seven essays of this exceptionally valuable book, by one of the 
foremost Catholic philosophers of our day, are a stimulating contri- 
bution towards a Christian recognition of the fact that “our God- 
given task is not to assume the role of passive spectator to the ruling 
of Providence in history, but to take a position in respect to events, 
to recognize dangers, and to combat those tendencies not in accord 
with the spirit of Christ.” The author examines different modern 
attempts at escape from God and shows how they lead to a “‘new 2 
Tower of Babel.” “‘Man suffers more from the meaninglessness of a | 
world without God than ever before,” he says, and he aims to inspire 

in his readers ‘‘a live awareness of the plenitude of being,” to give 

their souls wings. 155. 


MY FRIENDS THE SENSES 


Charles-Damian Boulogne, O.P. 
With a Foreword by GERALD VANN, O.P. 
“Here is a book in the high tradition of the philosophia perennis: a 


romantically treated discourse on the five senses which serve so 
humbly yet so necessarily the spiritual part of man.”—SiLVESTER 
Humpuries, 0.P., in The Life of the Spirit. 155. 
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THE RIGHT VIEW OF 


MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 


Léon-Joseph Suenens 
Bishop Auxiliary of Malines 
With a Preface by His Eminence CARDINAL VAN ROEY 
Archbishop of Malines 
The first part of this book gives very fairly and objectively the 2 


history of the growth of the movement known as “‘Moral Re-Arma- 
ment” (MRA) which was initiated by Frank Buchman over 30 
years ago. The second part deals with the dangers inherent in any . 
religious movement which has no firm doctrinal basis and emphasizes, 
in the words of Cardinal van Roey, “‘the fundamental incompatibility | 
between Moral Re-Armament and the Catholic Church.” Paper. 6s. . 


BURNS & OATES 


28 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 . 
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The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


* FOR BOCK S * 
FAMED CENTRE FOR CATHOLIC BOOKS 


All new Books available on day of publica- 
tion. Secondhand and rare Books on every 
subject. Stock of over three million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for British, American, 
and Continental magazines 
We BUY Books, Coins, Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) ye Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


A Quarterly of Catholic Thought 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE 
DOM MARK PONTIFEX. 


SCRIPTURE, TRADITION AND HISTORY 
GEORGE H. TAVARD, A.A. 


AELRED OF RIEVAULX AILRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


THE TRANSCENDENT UNITY OF RELIGIONS 
DOM BEDE GRIFFITHS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PAPAGY 
DOM RALPH RUSSELL and 
DOM CYPRIAN STOCKFORD. 


SUMMER 1954 4s. 2d. 


“The Downside Review,’’ Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath 
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THE 


POLITICS 


A General Cultural Journal witha 
dominantly political and historical appraisal 
of current problems in world affairs 


THE IDEA 


“It was apparent at once that we did not 
want a political or historical review con- 
strued in any narrow sense, although we had 
no instinct to ignore the presentation, in the 
way of science, of facts, techniques and 
processes. What we desired was a kind of 
universal publication drawing constantly 
upon the past and ranging into every serious 
field of intellectual action. We wanted, 
actually, to revive the Aristotelian concep- 
tion of politics, a sovereign conception that 
embraced everything, every interest, every 
event, every idea affecting the life of man 
in the human community. Even more, we 
wanted to bring to bear upon the special 
problems raised by modern culture the illu- 
mination ofa valid spiritual and philosophical 
tradition, an illumination best described 
perhaps as the Christian world-view.” 


—from the EDITORIAL of the tenth 
anniversary issue of THE REVIEW 
OF POLITICS, October, 1948. 


Annual Subscription: $4.00 


Address : 


THE EDITORS 
P.O. Box 4, Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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MAN 
& THE STATE 


Jacques Maritain 


T. S. Eliot once called Jacques Maritain “‘the most powerful 
force in contemporary philosophy.’ There can be no doubt that 
this important book will strengthen his reputation. Once again 
we are indebted to him for penetrating insights into the modern 
problems of the State; here will be found discussions on such 
matters as sovereignty, popular control of the State, the rights 
of man, democracy, Church and State and world government, 
all bound together by a first chapter in which much-needed 
definitions are given. 21s. net 


SHAKESPEARE: 
THE LAST PHASE 


Derek Traversi 


The series of comedies with which Shakespeare rounded off his 
career as a dramatist have too often been considered as a some- 
what irrelevant appendix to his best work. The present book 
aims at correcting this impression through a close study of the 
plays in question, relating them to the great tragedies which 
preceded them and showing how themes apparently conven- 
tional are in fact the vehicles of a profoundly personal reading 
of life. 21s. net 
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Well informed people 


everywhere read 


THE 
TABLET 


for intelligent comment 
on world affairs from a 
Catholic viewpoint 


Obtainable from any news- 

agent price gd. per copy, or 

direct from the Publisher, 
price 42s. per annum. 


128 SLOANE STREET 
S.W.1 


THE 
DUBLIN 
REVIEW 


is now published 
quarterly 


Subscription Rates: 


25/-— or $4 (4 issues) 
post free 


Publishing Office: 


28 ASHLEY PLACE 
LONDON S.W.1 


WHEN MAKING 
YOUR WILL— 


Please remember the urgent need 
of 


THE 
CRUSADE OF RESCUE 
and 
Homes for Destitute 
Catholic Children 


President : 
His Eminence the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster 


Administrator : 
Very Rev. Canon Charles B. Flood 


The Crusade of Rescue exists to 
prevent, as far as possible, any 
Catholic child from losing its faith 
or virtue when other people 
cannot or will not give that child 
the home and that care and 
protection every child needs. 


THE CRUSADE OF RESCUE depends entirely 
upon Charity. 


27 TAVISTOCK PLACE 
LONDON, W.C.I 
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He needs YOUR help to help others 


The Lifeboat Service is supported 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. 
Will you help in the constant battle 
against rising costs? Send your con- 
tribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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